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EDUCATION AND THE PREVENTION 
OF CRIME’ 


By Dr. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


U. S. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK; CHAIRMAN U. S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON CRIME 


Any member of the United States Senate venile delinquency. 


Number 1011 


To accomplish this, the 


would be flattered by an invitation to speak 
to this group. I say this because the Na- 
tional Edueation Association is representa- 
tive of what in many respects is the most 
important profession practised by men and 
women. 

We have chosen in America to turn over 
to the school teachers not only those duties 
which are naturally theirs, but also many 
of the functions which should be performed 
We have come to expect the 


in the home. 
teacher to instruct our children in manners, 
personal hygiene, social etiquette and the 
household arts. We expect the teacher to 
give by precept and example that moral 
and ethieal training which in other times 
was imparted by the home and the church. 

Certain recent experiences of my own 
have given me a growing belief that Amer- 
ica must lean still more heavily upon the 
school teacher. As chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed by the United States Senate 
to investigate crime, it has been my duty to 
listen to the testimony of hundreds of wit- 
What we have learned centers upon 
ne point—the necessity of preventing ju- 


nesses, 


1 Address before the General Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 





schools ean do more than all other agencies 
within publie control. 

The importance of what I shall have to 
say to you is emphasized by the statistics of 
crime. In the United States to-day the 
average age of the criminal is 23 years. 
The largest age group is found at 19 and 
the next largest group at 18. 
moral delinquency, sown and grown during 
school age, develop into evil plants, the 
fruits of which are publicly displayed by 


The seeds of 


boys and girls long before maturity of their 
minds and bodies. 

In saying these things to this particular 
group, I am not unmindful that the mem- 
bers of your association have long been con- 
cerned over the problems which crime pre- 
sents. I am aware of the serious thought 
you have given this subject and am ac- 
quainted with your research bulletin on 
‘Crime Prevention through 
published in 1932, and your ‘*Tenth Year- 
book on Character Education,’’ published 


edueation,’’ 


in the same year. 

I am depending on your wide _ back- 
ground of knowledge to fill in an outline 
of the facets for which I 
I must trust your trained imagina- 


have but brief 
space. 
tions to supply the details, depending upon 
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your proven patriotism and loyalty to per- 
fect and carry out some such plan as the 
one I shall propose. 

First let me present a brief statement of 
fact: From several sources, apparently au- 
thoritative estimates of the cost of crime, it 
appears to total approximately one fourth 
of our national income. This sum, as is 
pointed out in your bulletin, exceeds by at 
least three times our total expenditures for 
education. We can agree, | believe, that 
the cost of crime in money and in reduced 
morality of the people is devastating be- 
yond computation. 

You know better than I how much the 
situation has been aggravated by recent 
publicity given the activities within the law 
of certain metropolitan bankers, utility 
heads and business executives. Such in- 
fractions of the moral law reported by the 
press are dramatic presentations which 
must have undermined the public morale 
and the morals of many individuals. Your 
minds will quickly jump to acts within 
your own knowledge, where perhaps there 
may have been smaller monetary losses, but 
which are equally distressing examples of 
that lack of the sense of trusteeship and 
general publie spirit which should charac- 
terize men of affairs. The anti-social con- 
duet of persons operating within the law, 
ruthlessly exploiting the economic resources 
of the public, has inflamed the minds and 
emotions of criminals and of weaklings. 
Reeognized as one of the major causes of 
our economie condition, those acts have 
added to the general social unrest. 

In short, the factors that have acted to 
promote criminality have been added to of 
late because of economie conditions and 
what the average man believes is the chief 
cause of our economic distress. No matter 
how we approach the problem, we surely 
must agree that the menace of anti-social 
behavior and actual crime is greater than 


ever before. 
Where does crime begin? The answer to 


that question will determine what 

should do about it. While there are may, 
causes, no doubt, yet there will be no dis 
pute of the thesis that the perfect home 
should develop the perfect character. Mog; 
of us regard character building as the pri 
mary responsibility of the home. But, jf | 
may jump to my conclusion on this point 
I am forced to recognize that there is » 
immediate hope of greatly improving the 
home conditions of those who may later fo 
low criminal careers. To accomplish this 


end is a long range process. 

We think of the church as having 
heavy responsibility in character building 
But as regards this, I can criticize n 
church except my own. For any except my 
own denomination, I have no right te com 
ment upon the adequacy of its character 
building program or to make recommenda- 
tions for the extension of its work. I will 
say of my own denomination that I believe 
there is much more it should be doing. But 
whatever the churches may do in the fu- 
ture, we can not turn to them for an imme- 
diate and major attack on the problem of 
crime. I pause only long enough to express 
confidence that the church will lend sup- 
port to a well-planned program of preven- 
tion. 

This brings me to the schools. It is an 
old custom, familiar to you, to earry to the 
doorstep of the school all the problems that 
can not be solved in the home or elsewhere 
in the community. To blame the schools 
and the teachers appears to be one of tlie 
diversions of the American people. But it 
is not in this spirit that I approach the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

I could devote my available time to re- 
viewing the forces which have tended to 
transfer from the home to the school almost 
the entire responsibility for the welfare o! 
children. To you this is a well-known 
story. But when I turn my thoughts to 
what the schools can and should do in the 
matter before us, I have been wondering 
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w the public would respond to a new 


plan. What would happen to a proposal 


that the public schools assume the responsi- 
pility for a basic erime prevention pro- 


) 


oram. 

In face of the alarming facts about crime 
and the growing anti-social conduct within 
the law, may not the public be wondering 
How many 
are inquiring how such a state of affairs has 
‘ome to pass in a country that has so lib- 
erally supported schools for the express 
purpose of insuring good citizenship ? 

Personally, of course, I do not place upon 
the American publie school system primary 
responsibility for this crisis. But what 
shall we say in reply to those who charge 
the publie schools with a share of the 


what has happened and why? 


blame? 

[he report and a digest of the hearings 
of our Senate subcommittee will soon be off 
the press and they contain pointed discus- 
sions of this question. I want to refer you 
to this report for comments on the merits 
of the public school record of past per- 
formance. Whatever may be your own 
conclusions, I know you are ready to face 
the issue of your future responsibilities in 
this field, and of course it is the future 
alone that we ean do anything about, 
whether in the line of your duty or mine. 

One of the questions I want to ask you 
to-day is this: Does the habit of appraising 
the results of schools in terms of intellee- 
tual achievement and manual skill have 
anything or everything to do with our 
trouble? 

To define clearly what I mean I want to 
make reference to two recent publications: 
First, the committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, in its re- 
port issued last May, stated that the pur- 
pose of college teaching is to ‘‘induce 
self-propelled intellectual activity on the 
part of the student.’’ The second refer- 
ence is to a report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, entitled, ‘‘A Charter for 
the Social Sciences in the Schools,’’ drafted 
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by Charles A. Beard. This is intended to 
emphasize the value of scholarship and 
skill in scientific method as a primary 
dominating objective. 
is epitomized on the 99th page of the re- 


This point of view 


port, which | quote: 

‘‘All the way through the schools the 
process may be followed, ever sharpening 
the mind |the italics are mine] by inereas- 
ing the complexity of the situations about 
which questions are asked and of the mate- 
rials necessary to correct answers, rising 
steadily in the complexity and abstraction 
of the subjects considered.”’ 

The ‘*character,’’ 
‘*behavior, attitude’’ and ‘‘emotions’’ 
do not appear in Beard’s index. His dis- 
cussion of character and the process of 
character buildmg are limited to a few sen- 
tences in the closing pages of his 117-page 
‘*Charter.’’ These two reports, financed 
by large foundations, seem to represent the 
point of view of orthodox leadership of our 
higher educational institutions. 

Is it proper for me to ask: Have not edu- 
cators tended to define the job of the 
schools in terms of developing tool skill and 
of mastering content? Have they not 
placed remarkable emphasis upon “‘sharp- 
ening the minds’’ of those who are to be the 
lawyers and the executives of the future, as 
well as the minds of the average run of us 
who pass through the school system? 

Has not the habit of appraising the re- 
sults of schools in terms of intellectual 
achievement and manual skill tended to 
produce a citizenry with sharpened wits 
and skilled craftsmanship, rather than a 
realizing sense of social obligation and good 
citizenship? Has not our attention been 
too sharply focused on mastery of the scien- 
tific method to the exclusion of the per- 
sonal and social needs of the masses of our 
children ? 

Let me turn from this questioning proc- 
ess a moment to say this: Sometimes the 
scientist becomes so engrossed in what he 
sees in the microscope that he fails to lift 


words ‘*conduet,’’ 


9? 66 ‘ 
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his eye from the instrument to gaze upon 
the wide world about him. Other scientists 
may become so militant as regards their 
theories that they engage in wordy battle 
to worst their opponents. So many of these 
contests are going on at the same time that 
those of us who are onlookers are worn out 
in our efforts to see the whole show. Our 
brains no longer function as they should 
and we begin to suffer from a sort of creep- 
ing-paralysis. In consequence, we become 
incapable of accurate estimate of the value 
of the theories proposed. 

I have asked what I intended to be 
pointed questions regarding problems 
which to me as a layman are not being 
solved by the intelligentsia—and I use that 
word with perfect respect. But in all ean- 
dor, I believe they are shooting over the 
target. 

We must take society as it is. Our pro- 
gram of education must be suited to the 
requirements and capabilities of each boy 
and girl, according to individual need. In 
view of this self-evident truth, it may be 
fortunate that the many and no doubt 
brilliant suggestions of educational litera- 
ture have met no more than languid and 
ephemeral intellectual acceptance. Far be 
it from me to eriticize, but in humility of 
spirit I contend that there is something in 
education more vital than sharpening the 
mind. 

Undoubtedly many ideas in education, 
now considered too advanced, will find a 
place in the practise of the schools of the 
future. It is to be expected that there 
should exist some lag between the time of 
eweneral acceptance of a policy, program or 
principle and its complete incorporation 
into practise. 

Even though the program I present to- 
day may be approved by you, it will take 
time to appraise its value. But certainly 
as regards past objectives, has there not 
been an excessive lag in the field of eduea- 
tion? Even though this exists in public 
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education, it is also true in home training. 
in parent education, in the efforts of the 
ehurch, and in the work of character-build- 
ing agencies. But these last institutions 
are outside your field. Certainly your de- 
sire is to define the objectives of teaching 
and to realize them as soon as possible. 

I want to refer next to the 1932 Bulletin 
No. 17, Monograph No. 13 of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, entitled ‘‘Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking and Promotion.’’ 
This monograph reports a study covering 
the efforts of the secondary schools to break 
away from traditional practises and to ad- 
just their programs to individual needs. 
This report appears to indicate that there 
is a tremendous desire to do something 
about the problem of the differences in in- 
dividuals. But in this report I have found 
grounds to warrant another question. It is 
this: Have not the standardizing agencies 
of the past and the rigid requirements for 
college entrance made well-nigh impossible 
real progress in meeting the needs of the 
average student? 

My attention was recently called to an 
interesting innovation made by Superin- 
tendent Herbert S. Weet and inaugurated 
just before his retirement from the public 
schools of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Weet has 
been active in your body for so many years 
that I am confident he is known and loved 
by all of you. 

Dr. Weet has provided for two group- 
ings, (a) in accordance with individual 
ability and (b) a marking system which 
undertakes to recognize five major areas of 
desired results, including character build- 
ing and habits. I note, however, that in his 
system promotion is decided solely on the 
marks in tool subjects, such as spelling, 
arithmetic and geography. 

I hope no one will read into my remarks 
the slightest inclination to eriticize any 
teacher, any parent, any social worker or 
any clergyman for the emphasis placed 














the scientific method, upon objective 
or other methods of pyocedure. 


KINng 


ything I might say is necessarily no 
e than the general opinion of a layman 
us to be helpful. My purpose is to 
ulate your interest and to cause you to 
is your attention upon what I person- 

y regard as important—a restudy of the 
bjectives of education. 

Perhaps the examples I have given are 
sufficient preface to a preliminary concrete 
suggestion dealing with a way in which the 
nublie schools can help in a major attack 


I 


the prevention of crime. The sugges- 

n calls for a thorough-going application 
if a particular one of the many generally 
accepted proposals, with which you are 
familiar, a proposal which, because of the 
lag I have mentioned, has not yet been 
adopted into universal practise. 

Nearly ten years ago Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University, proposed the adop- 
tion of a continuous record ecard for gen- 
‘ral use in the publie school system. The 
plan for a continuous record has been pro- 
moted by various agencies, including the 
American Council on Education. Many in- 
dividuals have urged its adoption. 

Professor Wood early proposed that the 
school record should include, not only the 
classroom grades, but also a behavior rec- 
ord, so designed as to disclose the blossom- 
ing character of the child. Such a behavior 
record has been demonstrated and greatly 
improved in the practise of the Rochester 
Athenaeum. 

If the system is used, as I believe it 
should be in every community, the public 
schools will have placed every child under 
expert observation. The child who shows 
anti-social tendencies may then be given 
special attention and such treatment as the 
individual case requires. Under this sys- 
tem, prevention of crime can be undertaken 
in time to produce results. You can readily 
imagine the far-reaching effects if the 
character-building agencies of the commu- 
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nity collaborate with the 


energetically 


schools in helping suspected pre-delin- 
quents to achieve normal adjustment. 

Of course, it is not enough merely t 
start upon another campaign of reeord- 
Atties and filled 


and its 


making. basements are 


with ‘‘reports”’ material which 
fond authors thought to be of such impor- 
tance that it might sometime be studied, 


formulated and made of practical use. 
Holding the same idea, the United States 
Government is erecting what is called the 
‘‘Archives Building.’’ It oceupies an en- 


tire on Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington. 


papers, some of them valuable no doubt. 


square 
This is to be used to store 


but many of them worthless trash. 

If the behavior reports were to be filed 
in cabinets somewhere, in order that a sta- 
tistically inclined person might use them 
some time, I should not be interested. Such 
reports are invaluable, provided their sig- 
nificance is immediately recognized. If a 
pupil in the schools has habits of thought 
or tendencies which may become anti-social 
in their nature, there should be instituted 
at once an inquiry to determine what is 
wrong and what if anything can be done 
about it. 

To this end, there must be set 
connection with 
means of immediate treatment of the child 


up in 


every school system a 


who appears to need it. Surely in every 
community there are enough general medi- 
cal practitioners, dentists, psychiatrists, 
specialists and surgeons, also trained psy- 
chologists and social workers, who will 
gladly examine the child and give the 
school authorities the needed help to de- 
termine a course of action. 

The thought I have in mind is that the 
behavior ecard will carry a warning that 
there is danger along the path of progress 
of this particular pupil. It may be a red 
light, indicating the necessity to 
look and listen.’’ If it serves to attract 


attention to the need of treatment and, if 


“stop, 









; 
} 
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as a result of collaboration with these 
scientific consultants, the child is returned 
to mental and physical health, our first 
purpose has been accomplished. 

But important as the use of the behavior 
record will be with the problem child, its 
use is vastly more important with all the 
rest of the pupils. My good friend, Dr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, president of Hunter 
College, has supplied me with an excellent 
manuscript relating to teacher guidance in 
conducting character edueation in the pub- 
lic school system of New York. These 
guides suggest a thoroughly sound program 
of day-to-day instruction. 

In taking over the guidance of a new 
pupil, however, the teacher is at great dis- 
advantage without a history of the child’s 
behavior in the earlier grades. As I view 
the problem, behavior records promise to 
do for the practise of the teacher in the 
field of character building what records 
have done for the doctor in his practise. 
Except in case of emergency, no surgeon 
would think of operating unless he had 
studied the case records of the patient. 
The reports of what the attending physi- 
cians have found in the past will help the 
surgeon to do a good job and perhaps be 
the determining factor as to what shall be 
undertaken. 

These references to the behavior record 
system pave the way for another question: 
Is it possible to do vastly better in charac- 
ter building than we are now doing? 

[f you answer in the affirmative, there 
remains the question as to how we shall 
break through the restraints that have 
stood in the way of progress in this field. 
How must we go about our task if we are to 
make full use of the available knowledge 
and experience at our command ? 

As a first movement in a major attack 
let us secure from the public a new man- 
date. Let us have new specifications of the 
results expected from public education or 
a restatement of objectives. I believe that 
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in drawing these specifications there must 
be written in large letters certain primary 
conditions. We expect results in character 
and in everything that is essential to good 
citizenship, rather than results measured 
chiefly in terms of facts learned or in terms 
of pure intellectual activity or sharpened 
minds. If you agree with me, I am pre- 
pared to join with you in an effort to win 
general acceptance of a public policy re- 
defined in such terms as I have stated. 

The National Government may assemble 
facts which will be helpful in the formula- 
tion of a general policy in education. Let 
it be borne in mind, however, that the states 
never delegated to the Federal Government 
any legislative or administrative authority 
in the field of education. Under our states 
rights doctrine, the acceptance of a new 
policy and of action under such a policy 
must be left to voluntary cooperation. 

In order to have an agency to coordinate 
such volunteer efforts and to assist in the 
work of our Senate Subcommittee on 
Crime, we have formed an advisory body 
known as the Education and Law Confer- 
ence. The plan of organization of the con- 
ference assumes that its members will all 
be voluntary, non-official, unpaid workers. 

We are in process of organizing an ad- 
visory committee and several technical com- 
mittees. Through these we hope to carry 
on the work of the conference. The mem- 
bers of these technical committees will be 
selected from experts known to be free to 
actively participate in the work of the con- 
ference. For example: Professor Ben. D. 
Wood has accepted the chairmanship of our 
committee on records and Professor W. W. 
Charters the chairmanship of our com- 
mittee on instructional materials. Other 
committees will be organized as the plan 
proceeds. 

If we agree upon the wisdom of such 
an organization, we need to consider a sec- 
ond step. Sane practical measures must 
be taken to develop in practise a full ex- 








, 1934 





ession of a new American policy in edu- 
tion. Such measures should be evolved as 
will not interfere with present-day essential 
incational practise and without reduction 
efficiency in providing the pupils with 
tools of literacy. It is particularly 
nortant in these days of economic stress, 
_not to unduly increase the cost of the 
ools. But the desired results can not be 
‘tained unless the plan is so stated as to 
‘+ the imagination of every community 
command its respect and voluntary 
peration. 
lo make a clinical test, to use the words 
my profession, and to demonstrate the 
‘ype of development proposed, Dr. Ballou, 
superintendent of the Washington schools, 
s arranging to initiate the proposed plan 
in the Distriet of Columbia. This will in- 
volve evolution in many areas. You can 
see that he must face problems in admin- 
istration, records, individual instruction, 
materials of instruction, training teachers 
in service, adult classes and evening classes. 
n community contacts there will be a new 
relationship to the movies, the press, the 
facilities for reereation, the Church, the 
Juvenile Courts, children organizations, 


and many more. 

In the furtherance of Dr. Ballou’s de- 
velopment, the American Council on Edu- 
ation and the Education and Law Con- 
‘erence have set up a joint committee for 
ue coordination of community effort in 
taking this development a success. Under 
this arrangement the technical committees 
‘ the Education and Law Conference serve 
i an advisory capacity only. The local 
oint committee functioning as a committee 

the American Council has assumed the 
responsibility for all operating activities. 

| have given you the details of this set-up 
because I want you to see how we are pro- 
posing to face, not only the local condi- 
tions, but the deep-rooted traditions of 
states rights and local autonomy. The most 
that may be claimed for the Federal Gov- 
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ernment in such a matter is that it is the 
funetion of the Congress to do what it ean 
for the people under the General Welfare 
Clause of our Constitution. 

Our experience with prohibtion has re- 
minded us that it is futile to attempt to 
modify the practises of our people in major 
constitutional 
Just as the 


activities through amend- 
ment and federal legislation. 
operation of bringing about temperance in 
America rests upon the educational agen- 
cies of our country, so the building of 
character and good citizenship is more de- 
pendent upon volunteer cooperation than 
upon laws. 

It has seemed necessary for the success 
of Dr. Ballou’s project to seek general pub- 
lie approval of his plan and also the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the colleges and 
universities in the district, the churches, 
the so-called character-building agencies, 
the welfare agencies and all the rest of the 
agencies which you know from experience 
affect operations of the public school sys- 
tem. I hope the procedure proposed for 
the District of Columbia will be followed 
in each state. A new deal in education 
must grow from the seeds of progressive 
ideas and ideals which have been so gen- 
erally planted locally by you and other 
leaders in the past. 

The agencies of informal education must 
have a large place in any consideration of 
this subject. For example, the newspapers, 
motion pictures and the radio make a daily 
impression on the majority of our people. 
That the combined influence of these agen- 
cies is growing more constructive requires 
only a comparison of the releases of a dec- 
ade ago with those of the present. Here, 
as in other areas of eduvation, the path of 
progress is through cooperative study and 
action, and I hope these agencies will join 
in using for this purpose the Education 
and Law Conference. 

Because I place such complete depen- 
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dence upon voluntary cooperation, I have 


concluded there is needed only one general 


legislative enactment by the Congress. In 
msequence, I have introduced in the Sen- 
e a bill which is intended to serve two 


, it is intended to establish privilege 
status in the courts for teachers and their 
behavior records of the Ben Wood type— 
records which I hope will eventually be 
established for every child of school age in 
this land. 

And second, I hope this bill will estab- 
lish, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, the professional status of the 
teacher as parallel with and comparable in 
its dignity and authority to that of the 
doctor and clergyman. 

If this proposed act meets with your ap- 
proval, | trust you will join the movement 
to see that it is also written into the statutes 
of the forty-eight states. Support of such 
legislation assumes that you are ready to 
support my major thesis, which is that we 
must redefine the desired objectives of edu- 
cation. 

If you do support this thesis, I repeat: 

We must secure, from the public, support 
for a restatement of what should be the 
American policy as to the desired results 
character and 


of education in terms of 
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We must 


educational 


citizenship, as well as content. 
secure from higher institu. 
tions an emancipation from the require- 
ments for college entrance in so far as they 
in fact interfere with the legitimate efforts 
to achieve results in terms of a newly de 
fined publie policy. If this policy js 
adopted, the colleges themselves may wel! 
vo through a period of soul searching as 
to the possibility of their own need of re- 
adjusting their practises. 

To these ends I bespeak your voluntary 
cooperation, both in the general support of 
the Education and Law Conference and in 
the work of its education committees, in 
fostering joint projects initiated in the 
spirit of the proposed District of Columbia 
If by this means we can make a 

attack upon juvenile 
quence, the next generation will bless us 
for our efforts. If we succeed in deepen- 
ing the publie spirit of our students and 
developing that high sense of trusteeship 
which will stand the test during the com- 
petitive actions of later life, we shall have 
saved the nation from a repetition of the 
alarming disclosures of vicious conduct in 
high places. We shall have had a large 
part, too, in giving to America the leading 


project. 


successful delin- 


place in moral as well as technical educa- 
tion. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE VERSUS PLANNING IN EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH 


By Dr. GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


A PARADOXICAL situation confronts us in cur- 
rent educational activities. On the 
one hand, we have developed or borrowed a 


research 


reasonably systematic methodology of investiga- 
tion which is capable of being applied or 
adapted to almost any type of problem; yet on 
the other, we utilize the most haphazard of ways 
for singling out the problems worthy of such 
There is law and order in the man- 


techniques. 


ner of solving issues and only irrational chance 
in determining the ones to be solved. We have 
at our disposal beautifully organized means for 
the accumulation and treatment of data, with 
the most paltry of devices for establishing sig- 
nificant topies to serve as points of departure. 
In short, our technology is admirable, but our 
philosophy is contemptible. 

At present only two policies are common} 

















by research directors in guiding graduate 


ea 


idents toward thesis or dissertation problems. 


According to one procedure, the hopeful ama- 

r jis smilingly invited to indicate his field of 
nterest and encouraged to formulate his own 
ntaneously” developed ideas, while the pro- 


r in charge limits himself to pointing out 


e inherent difficulties or practicability of the 

rious suggestions which are “student-origi- 
nated.’ This scheme has all the advantages of 

mocratie and progressive type of education. 
credits the student with a high measure of 
tellectual maturity and potentiality, and per- 
ts a nice adaptation to individual differences 
This 


method also bears the benediction of most edu- 


the basis of strong personal interest. 


mal psychologists and is eminently suitable 

to the traditional American spirit, for it seems 

) represent the easiest way of cumulating those 

“small advantages” which we prize so highly. 

Its chief danger lies in the dissipation of re- 

rch effort upon petty and mediocre issues 

h may aceidentally have loomed large in 
professional background of the candidate. 

The seeond 

The major professor, fully aware that 


method is more dictatorial in 
nature, 

students come ill-equipped to deal with a 
first-rate research topic, and having a lot of 


“hunches” of his own which he would like to 
see developed, simply assigns problems to his 
pupils. In extreme eases it would be better to 
say that the problems are imposed on the re- 
pients, much in the spirit of an executive 
At best, the 


student is permitted to choose from among a 


suing orders to his subordinates. 


number of possibilities, any one of which would 
be equally aeceptable to the director in charge. 
This poliey has the great merit of cutting the 
Gordian knot when the student appears devoid 
of any capacity to find and state his own prob- 
lems, no matter whether this inability be due to 
inexperience or to a fundamental lack of origi- 
Like most dictatorial methods, it gets 
things done, but often at the price of much 


nalitv 


emotional resistance and the possible stifling of 
independent thought. 

It is here contended that neither of these 
policies is ealeulated to further the most press- 
ing need of contemporary educational research 
—the coordination of investigative efforts about 
issues with the accompanying 


some 


central 
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closure of the gaps in our present structure of 
knowledge. Laissez faire is dead or discredited 
in our political and economic system, but it con- 
tinues to flourish like the green bay tree in our 
scientific enterprises. Our schools and labora- 
tories pour forth a veritable flood tide of indue- 
tively-established documents, most of which are 
prepared in complete independence of each 
other. To be sure, they may eventually be 
classified under common captions by indexing 
and abstracting services, but this kinship is 
rarely 

The 


reason for this is that they are assembled and 


largely arbitrary and external and 


marked by any true inner relationship. 


sorted after they have been completed instead 
We 


have evidently a technique for prosecuting any 


of being organically developed as a whole. 


particular research as such, but we have not as 
yet perfected either the spirit or the machinery 
for planning a group of research studies in 
advance, so that each finished performance will 
fit in logieally and organically with the rest of 
the total structure. 

There is strong reason for believing that this 
third scheme must soon be adopted if educa- 
tional research is to be saved from the endless 
multiplieation of trifling and ephemeral studies. 
Such a stage may well have been necessary his- 
torieally if the science of education was ever to 
possess what little real substance it now has, 
but the fruitfulness of this policy appears to 
We have 


followed a program of expediency and oppor- 


have been diminishing for some time. 


tunism in our research activities with a crazy- 
quilt of material as a result. There is less acute 
need now for additional detailed facts as such 
than for a pattern which will consolidate and 
give significance to those we already have. Save 
for a few outstanding exceptions—such as the 
Payne Fund Motion Picture Series, the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry and the now famous 
“Nature and Nurture” Yearbook of the Nationa! 
Society for the Study of Education—most of 
our studies have lacked a broader framework 
of reference and hence have failed to dovetail 
with each other. Yet it is only by following the 
example of the models just mentioned that a 
serviceable educational science can be devel- 
oped. 

The tradition that scientific research is a free- 


lance career dies hard, despite its incompatibil- 
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ity with the realities of the day. We still cling 
with superstitious veneration to the idealized 
picture of the scholar playing his lone hand, 
even though institutionalized and publicly sub- 
sidized investigations dominate the research 
scene. Scientific workers, like other good citi- 
zens, have been fully aware of the social values 
they create and of the corresponding obligations 
which they have had to assume. But it seems 
that now more than a vague sense of well- 
intentioned endeavor is needed, and that in 
educational researches particularly the philoso- 
phy of the curriculum-builders could well be 
applied to the techniques of investigation them- 
selves. Specifically, this would not just mean 
more and better research, but above all, re- 
searches which hang together in an integrated 
fashion. Not only should a common thread run 
throughout a series of related studies, but if 
one experiment, figuratively speaking, possesses 
a convex character it must be supplemented by 
a concave experiment if a well-organized body 
of knowledge is to be produced. Since this last 
desideratum is the real goal of investigative 
effort it should be definitely provided for at the 
very inception of a group of projects. 
Directors of graduate students’ investigations 
might well profit by an attempt to remodel their 
advanced seminars on the principle that co- 
operative intellectual endeavor not only in- 
creases the “research drive” as such, but en- 
hanees the worth of the ends to be attained. 
If a given venture is to appeal to the imagina- 
tions of several students, each of whom is to be 
engaged on some natural subdivision thereof, 
it must have reference to fundamental human 
considerations and not merely reflect the pri- 
vate whimsy of a dominant and aggressive 
leader. Many progressive elementary schools 
with their so-called “activity programs” have 
provided on the child level an illustration of 
that organized pursuit of a common objective 
which seems to be needed now on the adult 
plane. For example, a group of primary-grade 
children and the teacher of arts and erafts 
decide to paint a mural on the theme of family 
and home life. The plan is large enough in 
scope to oecupy them for weeks and months 
so that an attractive division of labor takes 
place after the general approach has been dis- 


eussed. One child paints a kitchen scene (per- 


haps merely filling in the sketches traced by the 
instructor), another works on a garden seg. 
ment, another decorates the border, ete. The 
result is unity, coherence and a satisfying 
totality of experience——qualities which are oftey 
distressingly absent in our graduate set-up. A: 
one institution last year, a professor had his 
students working on the following motley array 
of problems: The inerease in vocabulary sis 
during the college years, sensory transposition 
in the white rat, flicker thresholds in young 
children, the value of historical fiction as aux) 
iary reading in a high-school social studies pr 
gram, ete. This is typical of the jumbled 
material which a busy and harassed researc}; 
director supervises, and although it may be 
tribute to his versatility, its uitimate sovia 
utility is probably less than that of a w 
coordinated group of studies centered about 
common nucleus, such as a series of a dozen 
experiments designed to appraise the merits o! 
“contract” instruction in representative fields. 
As a research policy a method which views each 
study as an independent unit is cursed by th: 
fact that it opens up more gaps than it closes 
In kindred fields of science there are num 
ous examples of such coordinated endeavor. 
The Mendeléeff periodic table has been a god- 
send to systematic chemical research for over a 
generation by providing at any given moment a 
clear-cut picture of what had been achieved and 
the “holes” which still remained. Think of what 
the concept of evolution meant to Darwin and 
how almost all his extensive publications were 
devoted to examining the evidence in favor o! 
this view; or consider how Morgan has spent a 
fruitful life in determining the role of the genes 
and chromosomes in heredity. The famou- 
Wiirzburg school of imageless thought 1s a bril- 
liant example of integrated psychological inve> 
tigation: Kiilpe set the keynote with his 
hypothesis that non-sensory elements exist 1! 
consciousness, and a series of a dozen brilliant 
pupils offered the positive confirmation of this 
view in a variety of related fields. Yerkes, the 
distinguished animal psychologist, has made his 
own and his pupils’ work hang together by a 
genetic string, for their joint studies have cov- 
ered the adaptive and learning behavior 0! 
almost every species of organism from amoeba 
to anthropoid ape. The sixteen volumes of t!i 
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Psychologische Forschung contain several hun- 
ired compact inductive studies, all of which 
-orve as the foundation stones upon which mod- 

n Gestalt theory rests. They constitute splen- 
d testimony not only of the value of speciali- 

tion, but of the greater value of 
harmonized research efforts. Perhaps the im- 
pressive finality of the edifice of mathematical 
thought to-day is in no small measure due to 
the systematic exploration of all the implica- 
situation—whenever a 


even 


tions of a problem 
position had been demonstrated, its numer- 
sus corollaries forthwith fell in line. 
Here, then, is the line of development which 
the administration of educational research in 
Ameriea will probably find it wise to follow. 
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It will diligently avoid any semblance of im- 
position of a topic from above as well as the 
tendency to follow too literally the personal 
preferences of the individual student by merely 
regulating his fancies when they become too 
unrealistic. In place of these obsolescent de- 
vices, it will move to substitute a system of 
group or cooperative planning of an extended 
research program wherein the work of each 
member falls into its prescribed niche. Con- 
tinuity rather than discreteness will be its 
watchword. So far our educational activities 
have been hit-or-miss shotgun forays into the 
territory of the unknown; henceforth, we must 
have mass invasions moving toward the deliber- 
ately arranged conquest of key positions. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 
COLOMBIA 

Tue University of Cauca at Popayan, Colom- 
hia, a New York Times special correspondent 
reports, has opened its doors to women for the 
first time in its history. The university is the 
first Colombian institution of higher education 
to take this step. Courses leading to the pro- 
fessional degrees in dentistry, social hygiene, 
pharmaey and nursing will be offered to the 
Colombian women, who have no political rights 
under the constitution and who, until the pres- 
ent time, have been barred from the universities 
by social tradition and by lack of aecommoda- 
tions. In recent years, there has been a strong 
movement of public opinion toward the higher 
education of women, and the initiative of the 
University of Cauea is likely to be followed by 
other educational institutions. 

Dr. Jeremias Cardenas, the new rector of the 
iniversity, who recently returned to Colombia 
trom the United States, has started a series of 
lectures designed to acquaint the prospective 
women students with college practises before 
the professional courses begin in October. A 
two-year preparatory course will be required 
of girls who have graduated from acceptable 
private high schools before they are admitted 
to the professional courses. The preparatory 
courses will inelude the studies generally made 
at liberal arts colleges, with elective classes in 
painting, musie and other cultural subjects. 


Other new developments to be inaugurated 
when the academic year begins next October 
are the establishment of university extension 
courses designed to foster adult education; eul- 
tural missions that will travel the countryside; 
and free traveling libraries and lectures in rural 
districts, dealing chiefly with agricultural sub- 
jects. Dr. Cardenas is now working on a plan 
to establish a permanent exchange of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for American and Colom- 
bian students and teachers. 


THE CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE AND 
THE RICH FEDERAL CHILD 
LABOR BILL 

AN official statement given out by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee states that the 
committee strongly disapproves of the Rich 
Federal Child Labor Bill (H.R. 6184) intro- 
duced in Congress on January 3 and now in the 
Labor Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and will oppose this measure should it be 
reported out. 

The Rich bill prohibits the employment of 
any person under 18 years except children 14 
years and over during vacation periods; it ap- 
plies to every person in the United States who 
hires another person for any purpose or for 
any length of time; it sets up a uniform mini- 
mum wage for all employees in all types of 
work; and carries unworkable provisions for 
administration and enforcement by the United 
States Seeretary of Labor. 
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The statement continues: 


Such standards and requirements are wholly 
unreasonable and are palpably absurd. While it 
is not possible to say what was in Congressman 
Rich’s mind in introducing this bill, it could not 
have been better designed if framed by the oppo- 
nents of the Federal Child Labor Amendment, to 
ahenate support from that measure by giving the 
impression that those interested in protecting 
children would advocate such ridiculous legislation. 

None of the national agencies interested in 


slation was consulted in the draft- 


d labor legi 
ing of the bill and did not know that it was to 
be introduced. Mr. Rich, Republican Congress- 


in from Pennsylvania, who introduced it, has 


never before, so far as we have been able to learn, 


iown the slightest interest in advancing child 
abor legislation. He is president of a large 


woolen mill and, we understand, active in the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

Those opposing the amendment have commented 
widely upon the Rich bill, stating that it was in- 
troduced ‘‘in anticipation of ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment’’ and implying 
that it has the approval of the proponents of the 
amendment. Various newspapers have editorially 
assumed that those working for the amendment 
are baeking the bill. The National Child Labor 
Committee, however, believes that the bill, instead 
yf illustrating the type of legislation desired by 
the proponents of the amendment, seems rather to 
illustrate the tactics of the opposition to the 
amendment. 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

Members of the State Department of Eduea- 
tion have begun a survey of the personnel of 
the New York City school system as part of 
the investigation being conducted by State Com- 
missioner of Edueation Frank P. Graves, ae- 
eording to The New York Sun. The report on 
the personnel survey will constitute Part IIT of 
the Graves investigation into the New York 
schools. 

Dr. Graves has already submitted two reports 
on his survey. The first recommended, among 
other things, the abolition of the Board of 
Superintendents and centralization of authority 
in the Superintendent of Schools. The Board 
of Education has aeceepted this recommendation, 


and is sponsoring a bill to put the proposal into 
effect. 


Part II of Dr. Graves’s report covered the 
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pedagogical efficiency of the city schools, and 
showed that New York City children, while 
slightly behind others throughout the country 
as to grade, are ahead in achievement for th * 
age. 

The personnel survey, it is expected, wil] } 
broad in its scope. The State Department 
representatives met recently with Superinten 
dent of Schools Harold G. Campbell and mem 
bers of the Board of Examiners to outline 4 
program. 

According to present plans, the survey wil! 
cover the eligibility requirements for teaching 
and supervisory licenses in the city schools, th: 
methods used by the Board of Examiners 
selecting teachers, the teaching efficiency oj 
selected members of the teaching corps, 
regulations of the Board of Edueation regard- 
ing sabbatical and other leave of absence, wit 
or without pay, and similar matters. 

The State Department representatives survey- 
ing the eity schools are Assistant State Commis- 
sioners J. Cayee Morrison, George M. Wiley 
and Lewis A. Wilson and their staffs. Cooper- 
ating with them are Superintendent Campbe 
Deputy Superintendent John E. Wade, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent William E. Grady and 
Eugene A. Nifenecker, director of the bureau 
of reference, research and statistics. 

It is expected that several months will be re- 
quired for the completion of the survey. 

ART EDUCATION EXPERIMENT AT 

CAMBRIDGE 

AccoRDING to Museum News, the Germanic 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., Charles L. Kuhn, 
curator, has been conducting, in collaboration 
with the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and .\. 
F. Burke, art director of the Cambridge schools, 
an experimental course in art history and appr 
ciation for eighth grade children. Mrs. D. B. 
Tanner, of the Museum of Fine Arts, is in 
charge of the course, which consists of meetings 
on Saturday mornings at the Germanic Museum 
and trips to the other museums in Cambridge 
and Boston. 

At the Saturday meetings an illustrated lec 
ture is given on some phase of art history. This 
is followed by a motion picture, the theme of 
which is the same as that of the talk. During 
the week following, the children are taken by 
special buses to the Museum of Fine Arts or to 











Fogg Museum, where they are shown orig- 


| works of art related to the Saturday meet- 
For example, the first lecture was on 
Keyptian art. The 
vyptian Life, Ancient and Modern” and com- 


film shown was entitled 


d the activities of the modern Egyptian 


ea 


easants to the peasant scenes in the ancient 


mb paintings. During the week, the children 


ere conducted through the Egyptian collec- 
ns of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
[he Saturday morning talks and motion pie- 
res—most of the films are produced by the 
Metropolitan Museum—give the children his- 
torical background and familiarize them with 
e style of the art of some particular country. 
[he ground thus having been broken, the chil- 
lren are in a position to see the original objects 
th new understanding. The purpose of the 
irse is not to give a condensed history of art 
t rather to demonstrate a simple and compre- 
hensible method of approach to the art of the 
past and of the present. The attendance has 
been well over a thousand. 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

Tue work of the National Negro Education 
Conference sponsored by the Office of Educa- 

n that met in Washington, D. C., from May 9 
to 12, was in charge of fifteen committees 
The con- 
ference was under the general chairmanship otf 
Commissioner Zook and the direction of Am- 
brose Caliver, specialist in the education of 
Negroes. 

The names of the committees follow: (1) 
Home Life; (2) Voeations; (3) Citizenship; 
!) Reereation and Leisure Time; (5) Health; 
6) Ethies and Morals; (7) Elementary Eduea- 
tion; (8) Secondary Edueation; (9) Collegiate 
Edueation; (10) Rural Edueation; (11) Adult 
Edueation; (12) Publie Edueation; (13) Pri- 
vate Edueation, and (14) Financial Support of 


headed by specialists in each field. 


Edueation. 

The immediate aim of the conference was to 
study certain fundamental problems which are 
peculiar to the edueation of Negroes, because of 
their social and economie status, and to foeus 
the attention of thoughtful people on the educa- 
tional issues involved in the development of a 

-racial eulture. 

The purpose of the first six committees is to 
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study education in its reletionship to the various 
life activities through which individuals fune- 
tion. The purpose of Committees (7) to (11) 
is to consider both the general and special meth 
ods, materials and machinery by means of which 
education at the various levels may contribute to 
the development of the knowledge, skills, appre- 
ciations and ideals needed in each of the activi- 
These 


committees will study also the special problems 


ties treated by the first six committees. 


in effecting greater coordination among the dit- 
ferent levels of education to the end that the 
education of Negro children may be treated 
more nearly as an integrated process and a uni- 
fied whole. The Committees on Publie and Pri- 
vate Edueation and Financial Support will con- 
sider special problems and funetions of each of 
these large divisions, canvass ways and means 
of effecting greater cooperation between them 
and among the different institutions within each 
division, and, in general, point the way toward 
greater cooperation and coordination in the or- 
ganization, administration and finaneing of edu- 
cation for Negroes. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
THE Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held in the Lounge 
of Judson Court, the University of Chicago, 
1035 East 60th Street, on July 11, 12 and 13. 

A most cordial invitation is extended to ad- 
ministrative officers of all higher institutions, in- 
cluding liberal arts colleges, universities, teach- 
ers colleges and junior colleges, to attend. Prin- 
cipals of high schools are also very cordially 
invited to participate in the institute. Arrange- 
ments have been made for visitors to attend the 
institute, to visit classes and to enjoy other uni- 
versity privileges without the payment of fees. 

The central theme will be “A New Definition 
of General Education.” The chief topies which 
will be considered follow: 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11] 


‘Critical Issues Involved in Defining General 
Eduecation,’’ Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago. 

‘*Nature, Scope and Essential Elements in Gen 

eral Education,’’?’ Henry M. Wriston, presi 

dent of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wiscon- 


sin. 
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‘*The Relation of the Humanities to General Edu- 
cation,’’ Howard Mumford Jones, professor 
of English language and literature, University 
of Michigan, 

‘*The Relation of the Natural Sciences to General 
Education,’’ Richard E. Scammon, dean of 
medical sciences and professor of anatomy, 


the University of Minnesota. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12 
‘*The Relation of the Social Sciences to General 
Education,’’ John M. Gaus, visiting professor 
of political science, the University of Chicago. 
‘Significant Trends in the Curriculum at the 
Junior College Level,’’ Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, the University 


of Chicago. 


Experimental Programs of General Education in 
Colleges and Universities 

1. ‘*The Colgate Plan,’’ Eugene G. Bewkes, 
professor of philosophy, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York. 

2. ‘*The General College, the University of 
Minnesota,’’ Maleolm S. MacLean, Di- 
rector of the General College, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

FRIDAY, JULY 13 
Experimental Programs of General Education In- 


volving both the High School and 
Junior College Level 

1. ‘*The Pasadena Reorganization,’’ John W. 
Harbeson, principal of Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 

2. ‘*The Joliet Experiment,’’ W. W. Haggard, 
superintendent, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. 

3. ‘*The Tulsa Experiment,’’ Will French, asso- 
ciate superintendent, Tulsa Publie Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

4. ‘*The Four-Year College, the University of 
Chicago,’’ Chauncey S. Boucher, dean of 
the College, the University of Chicago. 

‘Summary of the Conference,’’ George A. Works, 


dean of students and university examiner, the 
University of Chicago. 

For additional information, address William 

S. Gray, Department of Edueation, The Univer- 


sity of Chieago. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 


A SPECIAL conference, concerned with prob- 
lems of business administration, will be held at 


the University of Chicago, on July 9 and 10, im 
mediately preceding the annual Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions. 
This conference will center its attention to some 
extent on the recommendations of the Nationa] 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Edueation. The work of this com. 
mittee has been practically completed, and jts 
final report is almost ready for publication; pre- 
liminary reports have already been issued and 
the recommendations adopted by numerous col- 
leges. This conference provides an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the suggestions 
of the National Committee as they affect ac- 
counting, reporting and other problems of busi- 
ness administration. 

The conference will be under the direction ot 
John Dale Russell, department of education, the 
University of Chicago, and Lloyd Morey, comp- 
troller of the University of Illinois and ehair- 
man of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Edueation. 
An important feature of the program will be a 
clinic on accounting and reporting problems, to 
which administrative officers are invited to bring 
problems pertaining to the application of the 
recommended procedures to their own local sys- 
tems. Stress will be laid on accurate reporting 
in the newly adopted acerediting procedure of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Further details of the plans for this confer- 
ence may be obtained from John Dale Russell, 
Department of Education, The University of 


Chicago. 


COURSES AT THE SUMMER SESSION 
OF WESTERN RESERVE UNI- 
VERSITY 


THE Summer Session of Western Reserve 
University is offering a special series of lec- 
tures and courses on Current Problems in Labor 
and Industry, in Population Trends, in Agri- 
culture, in Government, in Currency and in The 
Far East. 

Visiting lecturers in these fields include: 


Sumner H. Slichter, professor of business eco 
nomics, Harvard University Graduate Schoo! 
of Business Administration. 

Whiting Williams, writer, lecturer and consultant 
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n labor, industry, personnel and manage- 
ient problems. 

rren 8S. Thompson, director, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University. 

ver Edwin Baker, senior agricultural econo- 
mist, Bureau of Agriculture and Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

W. Brogan, London School of Economies and 
Political Science. 

mas H. Reed, professor of political science, 
University of Michigan. 

derick A. Bradford, associate professor of 
economies, Lehigh University. 

vis B. Williams, chairman of the board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Fourth District. 

rge Hubbard Blakeslee, professor of history 
and international relations, Clark University. 
Yong Park, lecturer on Oriental affairs. 


Among other new courses are “Famous New 
Deals in American History,” “The Historical 
Backgrounds of the New Deal,” “The Rise of 
\lodern Russia,” “American Relations with the 


” 


I Kast. 


COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


lr is announced from Harvard University 
at a new council of sixty members of the Fac- 
ty of Arts and Sciences, elected by the fac- 
ty, will meet frequently with President James 
Bryant Conant, beginning next autumn, to dis- 
iss questions facing the new administration. 
The creation of such a council and the rules for 
its election were approved by the Board of 
Overseers at their last meeting. 

In the annual report of President Conant he 
inted out that: 


Where the faculties are small they function well 
as legislative bodies; where they are much larger 
than one hundred, their size, for many reasons, 

ikes the transaction of business difficult. There- 

re, in the larger faculties more and more work 


s being 


g done by administrative boards or com- 


ttees. This is a very efficient system but tends 
to debar from discussion a large number and keeps 
the president from being in close touch with the 
general sentiment. It would seem worth while for 

‘ larger faculties to consider the possibilities of 
laving a council of about sixty members elected 
on some representative plan. If provisions were 
made for rotation in office in this body, essentially 
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all the members of the larger faculties would serve 
in the course of a few years. Such a council might 
then function as all faculties did a generation ago 


and the smaller faculties do to-day. 
Dean Kenneth B. Murdock said in part: 


The exigencies of the times and the beginning 
of a new administration must both produce an 
unusual number of major questions on which the 
advice of the faculty will be valuable to the presi 
dent and governing boards. Unfortunately, the 
present size of the faculty makes it very difficult 
to get useful discussion of such questions. 

It seems clear that to have the faculty because 
of its size or the apathy of its members lose its 
influence would be unfortunate, and equally clear 
that general discussions by men able truly to rep- 
resent the whole faculty would be of the greatest 
value. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in the 
near future the faculty may at least consider what 
means can be devised by which it can become, as 
it was at least in the earlier years of Mr. Eliot’s 
administration, a useful deliberative and advisory 
body. This position it inevitably began to lose 
toward the end of Mr. 
cause of its growth in numbers, and it has lost 


Eliot’s term of office be- 


more and more as its numbers have continued to 


grow in each successive year. 


The following rules have been approved by 
the Overseers: 
Council. 


1. Method of Election of the 


One representative shall be elected by each of 
the following departments of the faculty by such 
method as the department may determine: Semitic 
languages and history, Indic philology, classies, 
English, Germanic languages and literatures, Ro 
mance languages and literatures, fine arts, music, 
physics, astronomy, engineering sciences, chemistry, 
biology, geology and geography, mineralogy and 
petrography, history, government, economies, soci- 
ology, anthropology, mathematics, philosophy and 
psychology. The precise composition of the voting 
body of each department for this purpose shall be 
determined by the dean of the faculty and the 
chairman of the department. The representatives 
so elected shall nominate a group composed of 
twenty per cent. of the membership of each of the 
following ranks—professors (at present 128), asso- 
ciate professors (at present 45), assistant pro- 
fessors (at present 60), instrictors on three-year 
appointment (at present 58) and representing so 
far as possible the membership of the faculty with 
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reference to tne size of the various divisions, 
Lecturers (at present 10) will be classed with the 
different ranks in such fashion as the dean of the 
faculty shall determine. From the list of those 


inated the faculty shall elect by mailed ballot 
half the number nominated from each rank, 

' details of procedure to be determined by the 
president and the dean of the faculty, In case of 


a tie between two or more of those nominated the 
sue shall be decided by lot. The representatives 
lected by the various departments, together with 

those elected by the faculty, shall form the council 

of the faculty. These elections shall ordinarily 
be held during the first two weeks of the college 
vear. Ex-officio members of the council shall be 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the 
the Dean of Harvard College, the Dean of the 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Dean 

of University Extension, the Dean of Freshmen, 

the Chairman of the Committee on Admission and 
the Secretary of the Faculty. The president shall 
be a member and shall preside over the council. 

2 Membership in the Couneil. 

All elections to the council shall be for the period 
of one year. No member of the faculty shall be 
elected by the faculty to membership in the coun- 
cil for more than two one-year terms in any period 


of five years. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE OREGON STATE 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Dr. W. J. Kerr, for the past two years chan- 
cellor of the Oregon state system of higher edu- 
cation, announced his desire to retire from his 
present office when a successor may be obtained, 
in a formal statement to the state board of 
higher education at a recent meeting in Port- 
land. 

The plans of the chancellor, who before his 
appointment as head of the system of higher 
education in Oregon was for twenty-five years 
president of Oregon State College, were made 
known at the end of a summary statement re- 
viewing the progress of the unification move- 
ment under the single board for the five years 
ending on July 1. Dr. Kerr said: 

When, on September 6, 1932, in a period of 
emergency, I accepted the responsibilities of the 
chancellorship, it was with no thought of continu- 
ing in the office indefinitely. It was assumed that 


with the cooperation of the faculties and the sup- 


port of the board, the unified organization « 
be effected within a reasonable time and a st 
policy established, insuring to future higher ed 
cation in Oregon coordination, harmony and 
sound basis for further development. 

Since these conditions now prevail, with p 
pects for steady and continued advancement, | 
feel justified in announcing to the board, 
cordance with my original intention, my desire ; 
retire from the chancellorship when a successor 
the office may be obtained. 


While taking no direct action, the board recor. 
nized the desires of Dr. Kerr in a statement 
which said that the retirement request came as 
an unexpected problem even though the mem- 
bers realized that it was the chancellor’s desire 
to relinquish the heavy responsibilities of the 
chancellorship when conditions would permit. 
It pointed out that Dr. Kerr had dealt with th 
important problems of reorganization in a spirit 
of tolerance and justice, and by taking the far 
view as well as the near view, had shaped the 
course of higher education toward objectives 
that bear the stamp of educational statesman- 
ship. “The board receives with regret your re- 
quest for retirement from the chancellorship,” 
the statement concludes, “but depends upon 
your loyalty to higher edueation and you 
spirit of service to the state not to contem- 
plate release until a suitable successor is ob 
tained—a man broad enough in educationa 
training and experience to comprehend in his 
understanding and his sympathies the entire 
scope of higher education in Oregon.” 

Chancellor Kerr will round out forty-nine 
years of college administrative work—forty oi 
which he has been a college president—at tli 
end of this school year. He began his adminis- 
trative career at the University of Utah and 
served as president of Brigham Young Univer 
sity and then of Utah State College before tak- 
ing the presidency of Oregon State College in 
1907. He continued as president of Oregon 
State College for the next quarter of a century 
building it to a point where it is recognized as 
one of the three greatest land grant institutions 
in the country. 

With the reorganization of the state system 
of higher education in Oregon in 1932, Dr. Kerr 
agreed to become the first chancellor of the sys- 
tem. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


: doctorate of laws was conferred on May 
Indiana University on Dr. Ellwood Patter- 
Cubberley, at exercises commemorating the 
indred and fourteenth anniversary of the 
nding of the university. Dr. Cubberley, who 
y retired as head of the School of Edu- 
of Stanford University, graduated from 
liana University in 1891. 


Dr. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, professor of psy- 
ogy and director of the Division of Psy- 
ey of the Institute of Re- 


1 at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Edueational 


; been elected a trustee of Wesleyan Univer- 


Rotanp S. Morris, formerly ambassador to 
Japan, 
or U. 


fessor of international law at the University of 


candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
S. Senator from Pennsylvania, pro- 


Pennsylvania, was elected a charter trustee of 
Princeton University at a meeting of the board 

April 12. 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, a member of the 
idvisory board of the Princeton School of Pub- 
lic Affairs and president of the American Philo- 


Mr. Morris is president of the 


sophical Society. 

Dr. Water A, Jessup, who recently resigned 
as president of the State University of Iowa to 
accept the presideney of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, took 
office on May 1. 

Dr. Eart 8. Rupisitu, of York, Pennsylvania, 
as been appointed president of Thiel College 
to sueeeed Dr. E. Clyde Xander, who resigned 
Dr. Rudisill will be inducted into 
The presi- 


last October. 
fice on commencement day, June 6. 
dent-eleet is a graduate of Gettysburg College 
nd Theological Seminary. He received his 
A.M. degree at the University of Pittsburgh 
{his Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania. 


He has taught in both these institutions. 


PRESIDENT FrepeRICcK B. Rosrnson, of the 
College of the City of New York, 
elected a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
Franee, 
scroll at a luncheon given in his honor in Wash- 
ugton by the French Ambassador, M. André 
Lefebvre de Laboulaye, on April 26. 


has been 


Dr. Robinson received the medal and 


Proressor A. G. Bover, of the University 


High School of the University of Chicago, has 
This 


award is made because of his contributions to 


been awarded the Palmes Academiques. 


the study of French civilization in the United 
States through his books entitled “Aventures 
Par La Lecture,” “Une Aventure En Franeais,” 
“Vocational Opportunities for the Foreign Lan 
guage Student” and “A Basie French Voeabu- 
lary.” 

Dr. JAMES G. NEEDHAM, professor of ento- 
mology and limnology at Cornell University, 
was the guest of honor of the Cornel! alumni of 
the University of Tennessee at a dinner given 
A hundred 
which Dr. 


during a recent visit to the South. 
persons attended the banquet, at 
Needham made the address. 


ONE of the three gold medals of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences, New York City, 
Walter 
Cannon, George Higginson professor of physi 
The 
medal will be presented to Dr. Cannon by Dr. 
John A. Hartwell, director of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, at the annual dinner of 


has been awarded to Dr. 3radtord 


ology at the Harvard Medical School. 


the institute, which will be given on May 10. 


Dr. JoHN E. ANDERSON, director of the In 
stitute of Child Welfare, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been given the eighth annua! 
book medal awarded by The Parents’ Magazine 
for the most helpful books published during 
1933. 


editorship of the three-volume Century Child 


The award went to Dr. Anderson for his 


hood Library. 

THE Howland Memorial Prize of Yale Uni 
versity was formally presented to Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg, the Swedish architect, at a 
ceremony held in the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts on May 7. 
medal, which was presented by President James 


The prize carries with it a 
Rowland Angell. Professor Ostberg responded 
with a brief address. At the same time an exhi- 
bition of Dr. Ostberg’s drawings was opened in 
The 


awarded “in recognition of marked distinction 


the Gallery. Howland Memorial Prize, 


in the field of literature or fine arts or the sei 


” 


ence of government,” was established in 1915 by 
the late Charles P. Howland, 91, who was pro- 
fessor of international relations; Miss Frances 


L. Howland, of New York City, and Dr. John 
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Howland, Yale, 94, in memory of their father, 
Judge Henry Elias Howland, Yale, 54, of New 
York City. Professor Ostberg, while in this 
country, will also receive the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Architects. It will be 
presented to him in the White House by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Dr. ALBRECHT Gorze, of the University of 
Marburg, has been appointed visiting professor 
of Assyriology and Babylonian literature at 
Yale University, and Dr. Carl J. F. Skottsberg, 
professor of botany at the University of Upsala, 
Sweden, has been appointed Bishop Museum 
visiting professor of botany. He will give in- 
struction and direct research at the university 
in the problems of the Pacific area under the 
terms of the agreement by which Yale and the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu are affiliated. It 
is also announced that Erwin R. Goodenough, 
associate professor of history, has been pro- 


moted to be professor of the history of religion. 


Dr. Nep H. Dearsorn, since 1929 director of 
the New York University Institute of Education, 
has been appointed acting director of the re- 
cently established Division of General Eduea- 
tion. The appointment is effective immediately. 
The division will absorb the existing Institute 
of Education and the University Extension Di- 
vision and is expected to play a leading réle in 
the field of adult education. All outside de- 
gree-credit work will be administered by the 
Division of General Education in cooperation 
with the university schools and colleges con- 
eerned. At present Dr. Dearborn, through the 
Institute of Education, administers courses for 
teachers in forty-six cities of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware. The University Extension Division con- 
ducts college credit courses in Newark and 
Paterson. 

Proressor Frank W. Garran, of Dartmouth 
College, has been elected dean of the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering to sueceed Ray- 
mond R. Marsden, who is on leave of absence 


this year. 


THeEoporeE A. DistTer, director of admissions 
and student personnel at the University Heights 
division of New York University, has been 
elected dean of Lafayette College. He will sue- 
ceed Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, who recently re- 
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signed to become president of the University of 
Maine. 

Proressor ERNEST MERRITT will retire fro. 
administrative work as head of the department 
of physies at Cornell University at the close 
of the present academic year. Professor R. (. 
Gibbs has been appointed chairman for the yea) 
1934-35. . 

Dr. JAMES HAavuGHTON Woops, professor 0! 
philosophy at Harvard University, a member o{ 
the Harvard faculty for the past thirty-fow 
years, will retire next June to become protesso: 
emeritus. 

Dr. Oscar M. Scuuoss has resigned as pro 
fessor of pediatrics at the Cornell University 
Medical School and as pediatrician-in-chief of 
New York Hospital to resume private practis 
as a pediatrician. He is to remain with the 
medical school as professor of elinieal pediatrics 
and with the hospital as attending pediatrician 
He also will continue his research work at the 
hospital. Dr. Samuel Z. Levine, now associate 
professor and attending pediatrician, has bee: 
appointed acting pediatrician-in-chief and act 
ing professor of pediatries. 


Dr. Haroitp W. Foaur, until his resignation 
in February president of the University ot 
Wichita, Kansas, vice-president of the National 
Edueation Association in 1924-25 and 1926-27, 
has been appointed, subject to approval by 
President Roosevelt, superintendent of the 
Burke Navajo Vocational School at Fort Win 
gate, New Mexico. Dr. Foght will succeed James 
Arentson, who will resume the position of super 
visor of vocational edueation for the Indian 


Bureau. 


Dr. K. P. R. NevILLE, registrar of the Uni 
versity of Western Ontario, London, Canada, 
has been elected president of the American As 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS ALEXANDER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Courses 
for the Training of Teachers of the National So 
ciety of College Teachers of Edueation. This 
committee will analyze the findings of the Na 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
and from this and other sources will propose ont 
or more programs for the education of teachers 
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lyr. GRACE M. FERNALD, associate professor 
psvehology at the University of California at 
Li . Angeles, who for the past six years has 
dueted a clinieal school for children at the 
unmer session of the University of Oregon, 
| during the summer direct a small elinical 
ol at the University of California at Los 
\nzeles in connection with a special course in 
cal psyehology. 
HaroLp J. COOLIDGE, JR., assistant curator of 
imals at the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
has been appointed director of the newly 
established Harvard Film Service. It has taken 
er the equipment and many of the films of 
e University Film Foundation, which was set 
1928 and thereafter carried on as an inde- 
dent service under an agreement with the 


ersity, which encouraged its operation. 


Dr. RiewarD E. ScAMMON, dean of medieal 


ciences at the University of Minnesota, was ap- 
winted recently chairman of the state planning 
ward following the resignation of Professor 
\Morris B. Lambie, of the department of politi- 

science at the university. Professor Lambie 
s the present head of the state board of relief 

| was unable to devote time to both positions. 


LinpSAY BRADFORD, vice-president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, and Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, professor of publie law at Colum- 
ia University, have been elected members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. With the addition of these two new mem- 
bers, the board consists of Lawson Purdy, vice- 
president; Lindsay Bradford, Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain, Johnston de Forest, Frederic A. Delano, 
John H. Finley, John M. Glenn, Mrs. Frederic 
S. Lee, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard and Harold T. 
White. Mr. Purdy is treasurer, and Mr. Glenn 
s secretary. Shelby M. Harrison is general di- 
ector of the foundation. 


Dr. FREDERICK P. Keppe, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, will give the Graduate 
School Convoeation address at Brown Univer- 

on June 16. His subject will be “The Re- 

‘tionship of the American Foundation to 
\merican Seholarship.” 

CHANCELLOR ERNEST H. Linbuey, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was the chief speaker at the 
Centenary Convocation Exercises at the Univer- 

ty of Delaware on May 12. His subject was 





“The State University and the State.” Presi- 
dent Walter Hullihen, of the university, spoke 
on “One Hundred Years of Higher Education 
in Delaware.” 

Dr. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES, president of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, will be the speaker at the commencement 
exercises closing the ninety-sixth session of the 
Medical College of Virginia to be held on May 
29. 


THe Rev. Dr. WitiiAM FREDERICK SLOCUM, 
president emeritus of Colorado College, for- 
merly chairman of the board of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
a Congregational minister for more than fifty 
vears, died on May 1. He was eighty-two years 


old. 


Dr. THomMaAs Carr Howe, president emeritus 
of Butler University, Indianapolis, died on May 
4. He was president of the university from 
1908 until his resignation in 1920. 


IsRAEL UNTERBERG, president of the Jewish 
Edueation Association sinee its founding in 
1921, died on May 1 at the age of seventy years. 


Linuian M. Euuior, late principal of the 
Harlem Evening High School for Women in 
New York City, died on April 29. 

Isaac BrowN GARDNER, emeritus principal 
of the New York School for the Deat, died on 
April 23, at the age of sixty-five years. 


A sBust of the late Dr. Sidney Mezes, fourth 
president of the College of the City of New 
York, was unveiled during the Charter Day ex- 
ercises in the office of the president. 


Dr. Lucy L. W. Witson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, who 
recently received the Philadelphia award of 
$10,000, has contributed this amount to a schol- 
arship fund for girls. 


AT the meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences held in Washington on April 23, 24 
and 25, members were elected as follows: Van- 
nevar Bush, professor of electrical engineering 
and vice-president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Herbert Spencer Gasser, 
professor of physiology, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York; Edmund Newton 
Harvey, professor of physiology, Princeton 
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University; Dennis Robert Hoagland, protessor 
of plant nutrition, University of California; 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence, professor of physies, 
University of California; James Flack Norris, 
director of the research laboratory ol organie 
chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; John Howard Northrop, biochemistry, 
member of the Rockefeller Institute; Charles 
Palache, prote ssor ol mineralogy, Harvard 
University; Thomas Milton Rivers, pathology, 
member of the Rockefeller Institute; Edward 
Sapir, Sterling professor of anthropology and 
linguistics, Yale University; Elvin Charles 
Stakman, plant pathologist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Harry Shultz Vandiver, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematies, University of 
Texas; Norbert Wiener, professor of mathe- 
matics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Sewall Wright, professor of zoology, Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association will be 
held in New York City, from June 25 to 29, 
with the Hotel Pennsylvania as headquarters. 
The central theme, “The Consumer in the New 


” 


Economie Order,” will be discussed by repre- 
sentatives of industry, business, government 
agencies and consumer groups as well as by 
members of the association. The chairman of 
local arrangements for the meeting is Miss 
Edith Barber, 36 West 9th Street, New York 
City. Permanent headquarters of the associa- 
tion are at 622 Mills Building, Washington, 
os AD. 

Tue College Entrance Examination Board 
has appointed a commission to revise the En- 
trance Board Examination in history. Mem- 
bers of the board are: James P. Baxter, III, 
Harvard University; Edmund E. Day, Rocke- 
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feller Foundation; Harold W. Dodds, Prince; 
University; Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy, 
Andover; Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia Un 
versity; Tyler Kepner, High School, Brookline, 
Mass.; William L. Langer, Harvard University; 
Wallace Notestein, Yale University ; Edward P 
Smith, State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y.; C. Mildred Thompson, Vassar College: 
George Van Santvoord, Hotchkiss School; Co: 
yers Read, Chairman, University of Pennsy 
vania, and Evelyn P. Braun, secretary, Box 16, 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania. Th, 
commission hopes to obtain the assistance of 
secondary school teachers. The chairman of th 
commission accordingly urges every one who has 
any ideas on the subject of revising colleg 
entrance examinations in history to commu 
eate with him at Bennett Hall, University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I: 
will be pertinent in this connection to consider 
history in its broadest sense and to raise such 
questions as the desirability of including within 
the scope of history the related cultural ani 
social studies. 


THE Geneva School of International Studies 
will open its eleventh annual summer session 
Switzerland on July 30, closing on August 31. 
Each summer since Professor Alfred Zimmern 
conducted his first seminar in 1924 during th 
League of Nations Assembly, 150 to 200 
dents, representing thirty-five to forty nations, 
have enrolled. Among the lectures will be 
series by Professor Zimmern on “The Philoso- 
phy of International Relations.” Professor J 
H. Richardson, of Leeds University, England, 
will lecture on “Economie Democracy; an Inter- 
national Survey,” and Professor Ross McFai 
land, of Columbia University, on “Recent So 
cial Changes in Russia.” 


DISCUSSION 


A PROPOSED SYMPOSIUM ON THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

ONE of the most devastating committee re- 
ports that has appeared during a long period 
of time in the field of higher education, at least 
in its implications, is the report of Committee 


Q of the American Association of University 


Professors on “Required Courses in Educa- 
tion.”? 

Curiously, this challenging report, compli- 
ance with whose recommendations would result 
in the virtual decimation of the faculties of 


( 


1 This report was submitted in December, 193-. 
and published in abbreviated form in the March, 
1933, Bulletin of the American Association ot 
University Professors, pp. 173-200. 








chers colleges which train for the see- 


field, has been almost completely ig- 


so far as can be judged by open diseus- 
; in the educational journals or in the 
tings of professional organizations con- 
d with teacher-training work.2 Is_ this 
to the faet that professional teachers of 
ition in colleges, universities or teacher- 
ing institutions consider the report to be 

consequence or to be an ex-parte one,® 
herefore a biased document which is not 
rving of recognition and which should be 
1 to suffer the fate that befalls so many 
ervid, exaggerated, partial reports which 
consigned to oblivion even before they 

: the dusty shelves of the alcove? 

Or do educators consider the findings and 
isions of this committee to be irrefutable 
at present certification requirements and 

ips of education courses can not be de- 


ed or vindicated upon the basis of demon- 


trated merit or upon the basis of the attested 


ts of a program of professional education 
has steadily developed with irresistible 
re as the result of the growing application 
the. methods of scientific research to the solu- 
{ educational problems? Is silence to be 


nstrued as tacit agreement with the findings 


recommendations of this trenchant report 
d as admission that continuous scientific 


tudy has little to contribute to education on 


secondary level (or on any other level) ? 


Does academic training ipso facto produce 


xpert teachers? Are we justified in assuming 


expertness can be acquired in our modern 
hly complieated secondary school field (or in 
ither field) merely by pursuing the tradi- 
content courses offered in the liberal 
colleges, with, perhaps, a modicum of 
A paper was presented by the chairman of 
mittee Q of A. A. U. P. on ‘‘A Liberal Arts 
vy of the Training of High School Teachers 
{ Administrators’’ at the first annual meeting 


wing the A. A. U. P. report of the National 
ty of College Teachers of Education, the pro- 


fessional organization that should be most vitally 


neerned with this report. But the discussion 
is immediately terminated when pointed ques- 


ns were propounded from the floor regarding 


tain obvious implications of Committee Q’s re- 


\pparently all the eight members of the com- 
» are professors of academic subjects in lib- 
arts departments in large state and private 


versities, 


ra 





» departments or schools of education or 
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“professionalized subject-matter” added as a 
permissible supplementary but not essential 
ingredient ? 

Do educators generally aecept the conclusion 
“that instruction in subject-matter is the prime 
essential in training secondary teachers,” and 
that a “maximum of twelve semester hours is 
ample to cover that part of professional train- 
ing which ean be regarded as essential for the 
beginning teacher who has a bachelor’s degree 
from a standard college or university, and who 
qualifies for teaching an academic subject,” 
said training to “involve practise teaching and 
methods” and “eourses in psychology or eduea- 
tional psychology”? Are school men agreed 
that “some of the general courses” should not 
be offered until the novitiate has had “two or 
more years of experience”? 

Is it self-evident that native teaching ability, 
good common sense and the acquisition of 
scholarship through the pursuit of subject- 
matter courses in the liberal arts department 
are the essential conditions of becoming a sue- 
cessful secondary school teacher or school ad- 
ministrator ? 

Will the report of Committee Q be accepted 
by the colleges, universities, schools of educa- 
tion and certification bodies as the “gospel 
truth” so far as concerns training for secondary 
school positions and superintendencies, as a 
pronouncement from the group of professorial 
leaders that must be accorded the supremacy of 
an unassailable and immutable decree that 
should be put into immediate effect to save the 
schools from an army of incompetents whose 
incompetency is largely due to excessive re- 
quirements in professional courses, and as the 
final, inexorable verdict of the Court of Higher 
Learning, beyond which there can be no appeal 
to any other court of parallel, coordinate or 
higher jurisdiction? And is this report but 
the precursor of other similar reports dealing 
with the elementary, normal school and college 
fields? 

The inescapable consequence of an affirma 
tive answer to these queries would be the vir- 
tual extermination of one of the outstanding 
educational structures erected during this “cen- 
tury of progress.” 

We should like to suggest that ScHooL AND 
Society set aside a limited amount of space in 


each of its issues for a symposium on the ques- 
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tion of teacher-training, open alike to academic 
and professional educators, for a cool, frank, 
unprejudiced and critical examination of all the 
facts and issues involved in the light of all the 
functions which a modern system of schools 
should discharge: mental, physical and social 
training in accordance with individual needs; 
the development of knowledges and skills in 
subject-matter; the development of scholarship, 
insight, understandings, appreciations, atti- 
tudes and habits of response; the development 
of desirable personality traits; the prevention 
and overcoming of personality maladjustments 
by the regimentation of all the processes of the 
school in accordance with the principles of 
mental health and mental and physical hy- 
giene; remedial and diagnostie instruction for 
the remediation of specifie or general disabili- 
ties or defects; the stimulation of the creative 
“impulse” and development of talent and lead- 
ership; the furtherance of a constantly expand- 
ing and improving system of education from 
the primary to the graduate levels, as against 
smug, self-satisfied complacency with a_ sta- 
tionary conventional or traditional program of 
education largely confined in its purview to 
scholarship achievements; programs of emo- 
tional and personality development as against 
highly intellectual régimes; ete. 

If we assume that a progressive, comprehen- 
sive program of public education is required 
for the adequate preparation of our youth for 
wholesome, efficient participation in the com- 
plicated activities of our American life, which 
is constantly becoming more complex, must we 
not also assume that many techniques can be 
employed for putting this whole program 
across, and that some of them are efficient, 
some less efficient, some indifferent and some 
very ineffective? Can the prospective teacher 
acquire effective techniques for putting across 
not only instruction in subject-matter but all 
the other elements of the program by the pur- 
suit primarily, if not exclusively, of academic 
content courses? 

The above questions, and other similar ques- 
tions and implications, should be given consid- 


eration in the proposed symposium. A series 
of brief, pithy, searching, constructive contri- 
butions, conducted in a dignified manner, free 
from doctrinaire presuppositions, but sensitive 
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to the comprehensive program of education de. 
manded by the requirements of the cultura], 
social, industrial and economic conditions 0; 
the America of to-day and the America of to 
morrow, should prove illuminating, clarify an; 
validate our thinking on a highly complex 
problem in the light of its multitudinous fa: 
tors and phases, and lead to the acceptance 0; 
a common ground of theory and practise wit) 
respect to preparation for the profession oj 
teaching. 

Can we ever hope to make a profession of 
teaching, comparable to the legal, dental, medi 
sal and engineering professions, without sub- 
stantial requirements with respect to technica] 
training and substantial agreement regarding 
the basic elements of this program of profes 
sionalized preparation? 

J. E. W. Watts 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DICTATORSHIP AND DEMOCRACY IN 
EDUCATION FROM A TEACHER'S 
VIEW-POINT 

In 1917 and 1918 probably the average citizen 
believed that the United States had entered th: 
war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
The assumption was that the day of autocracy 
was drawing to a close and that a new era was 
at hand. 

In 1934 we are facing a different outlook. 
Instead of a triumphant democracy and a de 
feated autocracy there is in Europe the spe 
tacle of dictators with more power than pre-war 
monarchs ever thought possible. Many peop! 
in the United States are wondering to what 
extent we have given up representative govern- 
ment in favor of an administration strangely 
suggestive of a dictatorial pattern. We are 
surrounded by alphabetical commissions whieh 
appear to be capable of manifesting heretofore 
unbelievable interest in the personal affairs of 
individual citizens. This changing political and 
social outlook can not but affect the educational 
program in the schools. Will the schools pre 
pare for the efficiency of an autocratic govern 
ment or will they prepare for the less efficient, 
more complicated and idealistic demoeracy, the 
preservation of which was once considered 4 
worthy reason for entering the most devasta' 
ing war in history? 

Schools are generally organized with one ! 
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‘dual at the head who is responsible to those 
who appoint him to run the institution. Heads 
of schools vary from the absolute dictator type, 
whose methods are efficient and show favorable 


ts quickly, to the leader who attempts to 
d up within his system a group of indi- 


resil 


‘duals developing a sense of responsibility and 
an ability to cooperate with others in contribut- 
ng to the general welfare. The head alone can 

t determine the exact extent to which he will 
vo in either direction. Those who appoint him 

fluence his methods by the nature of the 
lemands put upon him. Those who work under 


him influence his methods by their willingness 


and ability to refleet his policies. 
t is easier to adopt an autocratic system. 


Generally 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty in building a 
democratie school system is the development of 
mutual guidanee within the system. It is so 
much easier for the head to direct the teachers 

nd for the teachers to direct the pupils. If 
pupils are to be trained for representative gov- 
ernment they should be given a voice, not the 
steering wheel, in controlling and directing their 
school soeiety. This implies that suggestions 
should be encouraged to flow not only from the 
head downward to the teachers and to the 


uupils, but also upward from pupils to teach- 
rs and from teachers to the head. A wholesome 
interchange of ideas between pupils and teach- 
ers gives the pupils the advantage of the greater 
experience and training which the teachers have. 
On the other hand, the teacher receives the 
original and frequently ingenious ideas that 
only youth ean give. Criticism to be valuable 
should be directed towards an end which may 
benefit the group or which may benefit the in- 
dividual without detracting from the welfare of 
the group. 

Mutual guidance finds its most important ex- 
pression in the interchange of ideas between 
teachers and between teachers and the head. 
The concentration of responsibility that the 
head assumes places him in a more difficult 
than that of other members of the 
This normal difference in position 
need not interfere with the very necessary in- 
tegration of policies which apply to the school. 
In faet, it should provide a clearing house for 
conflicting ideas and thus result in progressive 


position 
faculty. 
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development instead of aggressive static. In 
some systems this healthy opportunity is lack- 
ing because the artificial barriers of dictatorship 
interfere with the give and take of teamwork. 

There is a grave danger in interpreting the 
suggestions made by others. Criticism prompted 
by the most idealistic motives is sometimes mis- 
interpreted and it does not take many such 
mistakes to make a shell hole in any system. 
This hazard of misunderstanding ean be elimi- 
nated to a great extent by first recognizing its 
importance and then distinct 
policy of avoiding the danger. Any suggestion 
may be ambiguous if we look at it long enough 


developing a 


or if we assume the possibility of hidden mean- 
ings. For those which not 
made clear or which are not valuable and prac- 


ideas have been 
tical there is always the privilege of acceptance 
and relegation to a file for the time being. Time 
often takes care of a poor idea and a good idea 
will probably recur. Meanwhile the freedom of 
utterance has been recognized and inhibitions 
may have been aveided. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a similarity 
between the present policy of the national gov- 
ernment and that of many school systems. Our 
democracy has been sufficiently flexible to pro- 
vide for the use of limited dictatorship methods 
in cases of emergencies which can be met most 
effectively by such methods. At the same time 
its fundamental character remains unchanged 
and the emergency tactics may be discarded 
after they have served as tools of representative 
like 


may cling to their ideals of democracy and yet 


government. In manner school systems 
make use of occasional imperial procedures 
when conditions demand their temporary appli- 
cation. 
WituiaM A. SMITH 
INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


SPELLING REFORM 


THE function of alphabetic writing is to rep- 
resent the sounds of the spoken language. Orig- 
inally the spelling of English was entirely pho- 
netic, but through a variety of causes it has 
become conventionalized on the basis of words 
as such, the symbols sometimes representing 
sounds quite satisfactorily. Single sounds, how- 
ever, are represented by a variety of symbols, 
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and many symbols represent a variety of sounds. 
Perhaps the most absurd incongruity is the rep- 


resentation of the sound of r by lo in colonel. 


It is, therefore, impossible to teach spelling 
logically and systematically. What should be an 
easily acquired tool subject becomes a futile 
burden to teacher and pupil, absorbing a year of 
school life, with unsatisfactory results. Much 
of the condemnation of the schools comes from 
business men on this score, notwithstanding the 
fact that spelling is better taught to-day than 
formerly. 

Kiforts toward reform have been only par- 
tially suecessful. Howell in the seventeenth cen- 
tury successfully advocated the dropping of 
many silent letters, such as the final ge in dogge 
and re in warre. Webster attempted some gen- 
eral reforms in the first edition of his dictionary, 
but conservative opinion forced him to retract, 
and the effect of his effort was negligible. 

One obstacle to successful reform is the lack 
of agreement among reformers as to what form 
the changed spelling should take. There are 


those who hold to the doctrine of least distur- 
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bance, which contemplates the omission of silent 
letters, and the selection of present letters 0; 
combinations of letters in aceordance with the 
frequency with which they appear in present 
spelling. This would regularize the represents 
tion of sounds so that the ideal of the philologis; 
—one symbol, one sound; one sound, one sym. 
bol—would be attained without disturbing the 
native character of our spelling, but would re 


quire combinations of letters to represent some 


of the sounds. This is the scheme of the Sim 
plified Spelling Board. 

A second plan is the rigid application of th 
principle of one symbol for each sound, 
would involve the creation of ten or more n 
characters, the number of these depending on th 
whim of the inventor and the analysis of exist 
ing sounds. 

Obviously, the former plan is the one mor 
likely to be adopted, but without financial back 
ing and without agreement among competent 
scholars the question is purely academic. 

D. C. Croissant 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION IN NAZI 
GERMANY 

WHEN the story of the behavior of the teach- 
ers of Germany in the new national revolution 
is told, it will be pieced together from a thou- 
sand tales like the one with which I shall deal. 
In this story we see the national socialist ideol- 
ogy reflected in the Journal of Mathematical 
and Scientific Instruction (Zeitschrift fiir 
mathematischen und  naturwissenschaftlichen 
Unterricht aller Schulgattungen). This jour- 
nal, which was founded in 1869 and is now in 
its sixty-fourth year, is devoted to the better- 
ment of mathematical and scientific instruction 
in the German higher schools. A reading of 
recent numbers of the Journal of Mathematical 
and Scientific Instruction supplies evidence for 
the belief that the National Socialist movement 
in Germany is carrying some of the German 
teachers outside of the confines of their par- 
ticular fields into the wider activity of making 
their own special work contribute specifically to 
the building of the new Germany. Of the 
science teachers who are represented in this 


particular journal, the mathematicians and 


physical scientists see their chief contribution 
as that of developing the military capacities ot 
their students, while the biologists are emphasiz 
ing Vélkerbiologie and Rassenkunde as corner- 
stones of the new German education. 

I do not mean to imply that the articles in 
this journal represent the attitude of the major 
ity of German science teachers. This journal is 
only one of several dealing with science teach- 
ing, and I have seen none other that supports 
so enthusiastically the purposes of Hitler. But 
these articles have been written by men who 
have influence and command a hearing in (er- 
many. No.7 of the journal which appeared in 
October, 1933, contains in front of the tabl 
contents the following statement : 


This journal has worked for more than 60 years 
in the service of mathematical and scientific in 
struction. It will now place itself fully and com 
pletely in the service of national reconstruction and 
national education and it will take up with special 
vigor those tasks which the reconstruction of Ger- 
man school affairs in pedagogical and material 
respects assigns to the teacher and the educator. 
Therefore the subject-matter of this journal wil! 




















ded from the mathematical-physical to the 


of the mathematical-scientific, and 
s the science of organisms will be espe 


first article in this number of the journal 
tled “The of the New German 
ls through the Spirit of Biology.” The 
_ Dr. H. Wolff of Liibeck, says that the 
imanism of the schools with its dependence 


Revival 


on the Greeks must disappear along with the 
ominizing” and “atomizing” pedagogy of the 
In its place must be put the faustian- 
ideal and a new philosophy of life, the 
tions of which have been cast in Hitler's 
ttle’ and Rosenberg’s “The Myth of the 
Century.” “The school of the future has 
one duty: to spread and strengthen this 


sophy of life (Weltanschauung) and to de- 
p characters which are motivated for and 
spable of carrying on the gigantic struggle for 
e sacred inheritance and the germanic-nordic 
cpression of ouXKeulture and homeland.” 
Dr. Wolff continues by saying that the study 
if biology, provided biology is sufficiently de- 
veloped beyond its present rather narrow bound- 
ries, will be instrumental in developing this 
philosophy of life. 


We base the new world-view scientifically upon 
elementary law of life of each organism: 
Species and environment must stand in inner agree- 
nent with one another. Every kind of plant or 
animal and every human race and every racially- 
defined nation which has not yet lost its identity 
in a characterless racial chaos has its characteristic 
rm and being. Even in the smallest organ, even 
every cell there is a definite and peculiar con- 
figuration and a unique life-rhythm. Every living 
thing makes definite demands on its environment 
and is diversely sensitive toward foreign influences 
and enemies. The German Folk, whose feeling for 
that of the nordic peculiarly 
‘ashioned, and is, for example, highly sensitive.to 
intermixture and infection from the Jewish race. 
We must neither let ourselves be robbed of the 
right to mold our environment according to our 
wil, nor allow our blood and thought to be adul- 
terated. . . . No one can doubt that this folk- and 
race-defined theory of life, rooted in the mythos 
of honor and freedom, is as scientifically accurate 
as it is noble. But many may voice doubts con- 
cerning its practical fruitfulness; for *“Only that 
which is fruitful is true.’’? However, it is actually 
from this theory that we may expect the most 


ife is race, is 
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valuable stimulation. A few examples will show 
that we have good ground for this expectation. In 
religion, for example, we abjure every way of 
thinking and teaching that contradicts the religious 
perceptions of our great god-seekers, from Ekke 
hard to Fichte and Lagarde. The Old Testament 
is thus condemned, and also all literal superstition, 
miracle belief and implicit faith, and in addition 
the internationalism in missions, religious practice 


(negro 


g bishops!), and marriage, which weakens 


our national teaching. 


Again the biological theory gives us the solu- 


tion of various political and eugenie problems. 


Since we recognize the struggle for existence and 


+ 


the necessity for rigorous selection, pacifism is to 
be rooted out as cowardly and false to life. Th 
Jewish problem is a problem of the parasitism of 
a folk in The 


charactered man is the chief good of the nation 


other national bodies. nordic 
and on the strength of his race depends the fate 
of the western world. With the retreat away from 
the Emancipation of Women, with the decision 
for a masculine-featured state of warlike and war- 
capable men and with reverence for Motherhood 
we are making smooth the way back to a life of 
procreative, fruitful tone such as the chaos of 
democracy threatened to obliterate. 


The kind of biology which haps to develop 
the philosophy of life sketched in this paper is 
to become the “core of the school of the future.” 
And in the next number of the journal there is 
a description by Dr. Schwarz, also of Liibeck, 
of a biology course he has developed in an 
Oberrealschule, which he believes approaches 
Dr. Wolff’s demands. 

Another paper whieh appears in the same 
number of the journal is by E. Tiedge, entitled 
“Mathematics and Sciences in the Service of 
National Edueation.” Even though his chief 
purpose is to show that mathematics and the 
exact sciences are needed in the development of 
the new German spirit, he yields first place to 
biology. 

Biology has secured an uncontested position in 


Its teaching that all life 
depends upon the ordering of parts and processes 


the national education. 


and their subordination to the needs of the whole 
organism establishes the organic world-concept of 
folk and fatherland as realities that have higher 
value than the desire and fate of the individual 


man. Biology through heredity theory and racial 
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studies provides the foundation of a far-sighted 
population-policy and therefore should be the 
corner stone of popular education. A people grows 
out of the blood and soil and upsurging forces of 
its native landscape. Our forefathers held counsel 
and worshipped deity under the towering trees of 
the forest. They lived in and with Nature, which 
gave them much intuitively that we to-day must 
gain cognitively, but which we can make good use 
of in our education concerning Folk and God. 
Tiedge goes on to say that mathematics and 
exact sciences have been very important in the 
development of the new Germany. Even the 
great leader, Adolph Hitler, owes much of his 
uccess to his use of airplane and microphone. 
If Germany’s leaders during the war had been 
as ready to use technical devices as Hitler is, 
the war would certainly have come out differ- 
ently. During the war, “the predominantly de- 
fensive use of technology corresponded in no 
way to the German offensive spirit.” The 
development of science and technology has gone 
hand in hand with the development of German 
culture. The study of exact science and mathe- 
maties will help to develop the old Prussian 
ideal of truth and faithfulness even in the 
smallest things. The new physies helps to de- 
velop the proper religious attitude. In the 
hard, iron age which awaits the German people 
the nation can win its proper place only if 
science and technology are bound up with the 


will and power to war. 


The order of the day demands of us . . . a selec- 
tion of teaching materials which furthers the well- 
being of the State. That material and scientific 
knowledge must be stressed which is valuable in 
the building of a firm political order and a strong 
people which feels and wills as a unit. After the 
loss of the war and the boundless misery of the 
post-war period we can fulfill our task as a people 
only if we maintain the Folk and the Nation at 
the focus of our thought and action and education. 


Like our whole life, the schooling and cultur¢ 
German youth must respond to the motto: All fo; 


Germany. 


This paper was presented at the annual mee: 
ing of the German Mathematical Associatio, 
before the Imperial Union of German Math; 
matical Societies, on September 20, 1933, ani 
according to the report which appears in ou 
journal it was received with “spirited applaus: 
in a crowded auditorium.” <A detailed account 
of the paper appeared in the newspayx 
Frédnkisches Volk for September 21, 1933. The 
Imperial Union sent copies of this number ot 
the paper to mathematicians and to all govern 
ment offices. 

The editor of the Journal of Mathemat 
and Scientific Instruction, Dr. W. Lietzmann, 
of Gottingen, published an article in the Sep 
tember number of the journal entitled “Math 
matical Instruction in Military Science.” |) 
1917 he was appointed to visit the western fron: 
to find out and assemble the mathematica! and 
scientific material which would be valuable as a 
foundation for military training, and to prepa 
it as part of a revised course of study for a 
German schools. This plan was not carried 
through, but the author feels that the time has 
now come for the introduction of such materia! 
into the school courses. There is a very definit: 
preoccupation with military preparedness on 
the part of several writers of mathematical and 
physieal articles which have appeared in this 
journal recently. Also No. 7 of Unterricits- 
blitter fiir Mathematik und Naturwissen- 
schaften contains five articles on the bearings 
of various sciences on military science and pre- 
paredness, and two more on the relations of 
science to the new national education, out of a 
total of ten articles. 

R. J. Havicuerst 

Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


DEAN LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ir may seem, though it is not, an anomaly 


that the death of Dean Briggs, perhaps the most 


typically local Yankee figure associated with 


Harvard for a long span of years, has been re- 
garded, if the comments of the press reveal the 
fact of the matter, as a national loss. So indeed 
it is, and for the simple reason that his essential 
quality had the distinetive American flavor that 
we associate with Lincoln. If Lineoln had pos 
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little more Latin, and had produced a 
charades, he would have liked nothing 
than to print on its title-page “Dulce et 
im est desipere in loco.” If a friend had 
to him about the best charade in the 
_Lineoln might have answered, like Briggs, 
d name several of which each has a way 
ming the worst.” If Lineoln had become 
» dean, in suceession to a somewhat un- 
chable official, one can readily imagine 
ng, “Hereafter I hope the man will seek 
ce and not the office the man”; and, 
“T had rather be fooled a dozen times 
unjust once.” A more “literary” Lin- 
t still a Lineoln, might well have written, 
ver, in a Dean’s report: “It is melancholy 
able-bodied youths the victims of diseases 
permit all pleasures and forbid all duties; 
most equally melancholy to see how they 
the names of the diseases with which they 
inctorily afflicted.” 
ese are but straws of suggestion, but they 
ardly fail to recall something in Briggs 
won for him, in his more restricted field, 
same kind of affegtion and admiration that 
to Lineoln from all the world. There is 
'¥ no means for the first time, a strong 
ulse to make Harvard more than ever before 
nal university. It has often been said 
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that the New England colleges and schools hold 
their place in the country at large by virtue of 
their very identification with New England, a 
region for which a certain respect remains 
mingled with certain occasions for ridicule. The 
Yankee figure of Dean Briggs puts it all into 
human terms, of which the upshot is that your 
most typical New Englander may also be a most 
typical American. His type, alas, is none too 
common in any single region, for personalities 
like that of Dean Briggs are rather the gift of 
heaven than the product of any special condi- 
tions. Let us hope only that under the condi- 
tions of a changed world their occasional ap- 
pearance will not cease to be possible. 

The truth is that every college faculty needs a 
“charaeter,” preferably with the qualities of 
Dean Briggs—a man whose sayings are quoted, 
whose personality may be quaint, yet one who 
commands respect and wins love. In this re- 
stricted space it is impossible to suggest all that 
he did for the cause of good English—estab- 
lished before him by Edward Tyrrel Channing 
and Adams Sherman Hill in the Boylston Pro- 
fessorship—for sound standards in athletics, for 
friendly, human academic relationships. Who 
else in our time has more abundantly enriched 
the Harvard tradition of the scholar and the 
friend?—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF LECTURE, READ- 
ING AND GUIDED READING 
question of the relative effectiveness of 

ectures When compared with other methods of 

presenting topies to college students is one of 
ong-standing interest, and the wide use of the 
ecture system makes the question an important 

In recent years a number of significant 
eports have been made in this field by Bane,? 

Spence and Watson,? Scheideman and Knight,’ 

Eurich,t Hudelson,® Downing,® Duggan? and 


‘C. L. Bane, ‘*The Lecture in College Teach- 
ing,’’? Badger, Boston, 1931. 
_?R. B. Spence and C. B. Watson, ‘‘ Lecture and 
“ass Discussion in Teaching Educational Psychol- 
gy,’ Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 19: 454-462, 1928. 

N. V. Scheideman and F. B. Knight, ‘‘ A Com- 
parison of Two Methods of College Instruction,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 25: 672-674, 1927. 

*A. C. Eurich, ‘‘Reading Abilities of College 





Douglas.* An inspection of these reports shows 
that the differences between the results of the 
various methods of presentation are generally 
small and unreliable with the measuring tech- 
niques available. Most of the writers conclude 
that over a period as long as a semester or a 
quarter many important differences in the re- 
sults of two methods of presentation would not 


ee a ae eeieieeiieensineniaianiiinaaaaiemmenmala 
Students,’’ Col. Problems Series, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931. 

5 E. Hudelson, ‘‘Problems in College Educa- 
tion,’’ University of Minnesota Press, Chapter 32, 
». 417. 
6E. R. Downing, School Review, 33: 688-697, 
1925. 

7S. P. Duggan, ‘‘Lecture Systems in American 
and European Universities,’’ Int. Inst. Ed. News, 
32: 7, 2-3. 

8H. R. Douglas, ‘‘ Controlled Experimentation in 
the Study of Methods of College Teaching,’’ Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Pub. 1: No. 7, 1929. 
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be adequately measured. In the interests of 
the experiments reported below 
were limited to six 50-minute periods, during 
which stric tly the same topies were presented in 


Various way 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND 
RESULTS 


During the last six years a series of classroom 


experiments have been made by the writer at 
Columbia University, the College of the City of 
New York and the University of Michigan.® 
Most of the 648 students used were from the 
writer’s classes in elementary psychology. 

The procedures followed the regular class 
schedules, with a minimum of interruption. 
Small classes averaging 29 students were used 
throughout. Students were told that they would 
have four or six fifty-minute periods of experi- 
mental study, one per week. In each period 
twenty-five minutes were used for the presenta- 
tion of a topic either by reading or by lecture, 
and fifteen minutes for a test of what had just 
been presented. The students were told what 
procedures they would be asked to follow and 
they were asked to reserve judgment until after 
the experiment concerning their satisfactions in 
these procedures. From one to six weeks after 
the presentation the students were given another 
test, using identical forms to measure delayed 
retention. They were not told of this delayed 
test in order to prevent additional uncontrolled 
study. 

The students were approximately 85 per cent. 
college sophomores, 10 per cent. juniors, and 5 
per cent. were seniors and special students. At 
two institutions all the students were men, and 
at the third approximately 35 per cent. were 
women and 65 per cent. men. It is believed 
that they represented a fair sample of the 
sophomore literary college students in these in- 
stitutions. They seemed, with few exceptions, 
pleased to cooperate in the experiment, and they 
apparently gave better than usual attention to 
the presentations because they expected an im- 
mediate test. 

The topies chosen were similar to those given 


® This work was made possible by the interested 
cooperation of Professor R. S. Woodworth, Profes- 
sor Harry Overstreet and Professor W. B. Pills- 
bury. It was aided by a grant from the University 
of Michigan Research Fund. 


in the elementary psychology course, but 
were not found in the texts available to th, 
dents. Each topic was presented in appr 
mately 2,500 words which ineluded an intr 
tion of about 500 words, an account of ex) 
mental procedures and results of about 
words, and a summary of about 300 words 


titles of the topics were as follows: 


(1) ‘*Phenomenal Memorizing as a § 
Ability,’’ by H. E. Jones.! 
(2) ‘‘ Auditory Sensitivity of the White R 


by W. 8. Hunter. 


The following were prepared by the 
for this experiment: 

(3) ‘*Physiological Aspects of Emotions.’’ 

(4) ‘* Transfer of Training.’’ 
(5) ‘*Conditioned Responses. ’’ 
(6) ‘*Neural Basis for Behavior.’ 


For silent reading each student was given 


8-page booklet set in 8 point Ionic linotype, 


containing but one topic. The students in 
cated their rates of reading by marking 
places in the booklets where they were reading 
when numbers were called to indicate on 
minute intervals. When presented orally 
speaker placed the few diagrams which aj 
peared in the booklets on the blackboard and 
followed the wording of the booklet ver 
closely. He spoke from notes at the rate 0! 
approximately 100 words per minute. Aft 
several preliminary practises this was done wit! 
considerable ease and accuracy by the writer, 
who gave all the oral presentations for the sak 
of uniformity. These lectures probably differed 
from the average college lectures in_ being 
shorter, better organized and more uniform 
rate and manner of delivery. 

Tests were desired which would measure 2 
eurately and as analytically as possible 
changes in information and skills which took 
place during the presentations. In order to 
secure measures of a large number of facts anc 
relationships, short test items were composed 0! 
the True-False or Completion varieties, so that 
the subjects spent very little time in writing 

10H, E. Jones, ‘‘Phenomenal Memorizing as 4 
Special Ability,’? Jour. of Applied Psych., | 
367-376, 1926. . 

11 W. S. Hunter, ‘‘ Auditory Sensitivity of t 
White Rat,’’ Jour. of Animal Behavior, 4: =) 
222, 1914. 

















rjer to avoid mueh guessing students were 
to indicate whether they were sure or 
of their answers by checking an § or 


In order to roughly distin- 


r eat h item. 
two sorts of learning patterns, two kinds 
yestions were ineluded, “information” and 
‘nference.’ The “information” questions were 
nstructed so that they could be answered 
ly from a single line or two of the text. 





“inference” items depended upon a com- 


between two or more parts of the text. 


ey seemed to require more complex thinking 
wesses and they were more difficult to answer 
“information” items. While there is 

, sharp dividing line betwee: these two kinds 
items, they probably involve different em- 
nlases. Each True-False test contained fifty 
‘tems, of which thirty-five were designed to be 
nformation items and fifteen inference items. 


sample of each follows: 


one 


Information: 


TF SD The Russian psychologist found a 
final differentiation of tone of 
four vibrations per second by 
the salivary reflex in dogs. 

I nce: 

[F SD _ The learning process is, according 


to EE. S&S. 
process of 
neural connections. 


Lashley, largely a 


inhibiting certain 


The reliability of these tests as shown by the 
rrelation of odd-even item scores was on the 
erage .45, which is raised by the Brown- 
Spearman formula to .62. This coefficient com- 
es favorably with current subject tests, E. P. 
Wood'? and standard reading tests, Current 

Ruch,'* of similar length using similar 
The reliability is also indicated by the 
Correlations were 





mit Ips. 
repetitions of the tests. 
und when tests were repeated after intervals 
t one week, to range between .47 and .86, mean 
bo. These figures probably show as great con- 
staney of measurement as can be expected with 
this kind of narrow sampling of material and 


ty) r 
sUdents, 


12 E. P. Wood, ‘‘Improving the Validity of Col- 
ge Achievement Tests,’’ Jour. Ed. Psychol., 18: 
18-26, 1927. 
W. F. Current and G. M. Ruch, ‘‘ Further 
Studies on the Reliability of Reading Tests,’’ 
r. of Ed, Psychol., 117: 476-481, 1926. 
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tests 
somewhat by their construction. 


was guaranteed 


The 


composed them and submitted them for sugges- 


The validity of the 
writer 
tion to two or three instructors who were 
familiar with the material. 


ing the tests were then given to small groups 


After some rewrit- 


of students who pointed out other ambiguities. 
In final form they were given to a group of 25 
students who had not read the topies, and the 
average of this group was 9 per cent. correct 
In spite of these precautions 
both the 


without guessing. 
there is room for improvement in 
choice of items and their construction, but the 
tests represent a fair sampling of the informa- 
tion presented and its most common interpreta- 
tion. 
The following methods of presentation have 
been included at various times: 
(1) Lecture without note taking; students re- 
quested not to take notes. 
(2) Lecture with note taking; 
quested to follow their usual practise in 
taking notes. 
(3) Unguided reading; without note taking. 
(4) Unguided reading; with note taking. 
(5) Guided reading; without note taking. 
the students were given the mimeographed 


students re- 


Here 
test sheets along with the booklets and 
asked to mark the questions correctly. 


In comparing these types of presentation the 
The 
groups were carefully equated on the basis of 


method of equivalent groups was followed. 


age, sex, schooling and general mental tests. In 
some experiments the types of presentation 
were rotated to eliminate possible differences in 
sampling. Thus in comparing the relative effee- 
tiveness of lectures and silent reading six topics 
were used with two equivalent groups of ap- 
proximately 125 students each. One group was 
given Topies 1, 3 and 5 by lecture and Topies 
2, 4 and 6 by reading. The other group was 
given Topies 1, 3 and 5 by reading and 2, 4 and 
6 by lecture. In other experiments each group 
was given all topies by one method of presenta- 
tion to see if there might be some practise effect 
from the repetition of procedures. A more 
technical description of some of the methods, 
subjects and tests may be found in articles by 
Greene,'*?° and unpublished data in the writer’s 
files. 

14 EK, B. Greene, ‘‘The Relative Effectiveness of 
Lecture and Individual Reading as Methods of 
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The results shown in Table 1 may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Lecture vs. silent unguided reading: The 
immediate test results showed that the average 
student did as well from the lectures as from 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF VARIOUS PRESENTATIONS ON IMMEDI- 
ATE AND DELAYED TESTS 


Per cent. correct of total 
possible score 
Immediate test Delayed test 


N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 


Lecture: 
Notes taken 129 67.8 5.6 46.3 4.2 
Notes used on 
delayed test 114 59.2 4.9 54.7 4.7 
Without notes 77 582. 53 47.0 3 


Unguided reading: 
Notes taken .. 106 56.9 8.7 46.4 7.7 
Without notes 104 53.1 9.5 412 69 
Guided reading. 118 83.2 9.7 64.1 6.9 





the reading with no reliable differences on any 
topics. When the students were divided and 
compared on the basis of their reading ability, 
as shown by Part I of the Thorndike College 
Entrance Examination, some large differences 
appeared. The highest quarter of the group in 
reading ability tended to do much better after 
individual reading than after lectures, while the 
opposite was true for the lowest quarter. The 
good readers averaged approximately 215 words 
per minute and the poor readers 97 words per 
minute. The lecture thus tended to hold back 
the best readers and accelerate the presentation 
for the poor readers on these particular topics. 
Statistically the chances are about one in five 
thousand that a student in the highest quarter 
of readers would do as well after one of these 
lectures as he would after reading for himself. 
Three quarters of these students indicated more 
satisfaction from their own reading than from 
these lectures. 





College Teaching,’’ Genet. Psychol. Monog., 4: No. 
6, 1928. 

15 FE. B. Greene, ‘‘ Effectiveness of Various Rates 
of Silent Reading of College Students,’’ Jour. of 
Applied Psych., 15: 214-227, 1931. 








Approximately five sixths of the poor and o; 
the average readers indicated a preference fo, 
the lectures as a method of presentation. The 
reasons for these preferences were ascertained 
While they do not adequately analyze the proe. 
esses, still they may throw considerable light oy 
them. The reasons given by students for pre 
ferring individual reading were principally: 


(1) Reading was much faster than speaking. 
allowed more time to go over interesting 
or new parts of topic. 

(2) Reading more active, more concentrated 

(3) No losses through temporary inattention 

(4) Visual impression more effective. 

(5) Lecturer and audience distract from leary 


ing. 


The reasons given for preferring the lectures 
were: 


(1) Presentation of the lecturer more entertain 
ing. 

(2) Slow reader, not enough time allowed ¢ 
read. 

(3) Auditory impression more effective. 


The results did not show that either metho! 
of presentation favored any particular test item 
or group of items. On delayed tests the 
amounts forgotten were nearly the same for 
both types of presentation where no opportu 
nity had been given for reviews. The average 
dropped from approximately 57 per cent. cor 
rect of the total possible score to 46 per cent 
correct. The highest and lowest quarters of th 
group seemed to drop in nearly the same pr 
portions. 

(2) The lecture vs. guided reading: Dumng 
the guided reading periods the students were 
given the tests along with the booklets and 
asked to answer the questions. They read the 
questions first, then looked for the answers in 
the booklets. This activity of searching and 
evaluating the material presented seemed mucl 
more lively than either the lecture or unguided 
reading proceedures. Students who had hitherto 
sat passively now sat up straighter, complained 
about poor lighting and showed other signs of 
getting to work. 

The results on immediate tests show that the 
average student got approximately 57 per cell 
correct after the lectures and 83 per cent. after 








May 12, 1934 
cuided reading. On the delayed tests the 
ner dropped to 46 per cent. and the latter 
64 per cent. Best readers tended to show a 
creater relative difference between the two 
cedures than the poorer readers, but the pro- 
ortions of change were very similar. 
rhe results also showed a marked difference 


, 


correct answers for “inference” items. 
Qn immediate tests the lecture resulted in ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. correct of total infer- 

. items, and the guided reading, in 76 per 
ent. correct; on delayed tests 10 per cent. and 
This indicates that 
inference items were retained slightly better 


(2 per ecent., respectively. 


after the guided 
after the 
The students estimated that the guided reading 
vas more effective than unguided reading or 
ecture in 91 per cent. of the cases. The reasons 


information items 


4} 
tne 


ling procedure, but not lectur_. 


viven for preferring the guided reading were: 


Greater interest because a more questioning 
More challenging. 
2) More satisfaction because you know when 


approach was made. 


you have the right answer. 

More active than other methods. 
{) More definite directions. 
3) The effects of note taking during lecture 
ind unguided reading: The notes taken by stu- 
dents were eollected and carefully scored aec- 
cording to a earefully standardized 
When allowed, approximately 53 per cent. of 


seale.?® 


all students took some notes during the unguided 
reading and 72 per cent. during lectures. Some- 
what more detailed notes were taken during 
lecture than reading periods. If 20 words per 
minute is taken as the average rate of writing, 
the average student spent approximately 19 per 
cent. of the leeture periods and 16 per cent. of 
the reading periods in writing notes as well as 
listening or reading. 

The results show very regularly that on im- 
mediate tests groups which were not allowed to 
take any notes did as well as groups which were 
encouraged to follow their usual practises in 
note taking. This was also true of delayed tests 
when the notes were not available for reference 
or review. Furthermore, in a group allowed to 
take notes, the excellence of note-taking proved 
to be of little aid on an immediate test, for the 


16 Op. cit. 
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product moment correlations between grade of 
notes taken and scores on immediate tests aver- 
aged approximately .16. 

One group of 114 students was allowed to 
refer to their notes on the delayed test. Of 
the students had taken detailed 
notes benefited much more than those who had 


course, who 


not. The average delayed test without aid from 
one’s own notes showed approximately 46 per 
cent. correct, and with notes 54 per cent. cor- 
rect. The improvement due to notes was prin- 
rather than 
that the 
were not clear or detailed enough for the kinds 
the 
The results of using notes are still far 


cipally in “information” items, 


“inference” items, indicating notes 


of comparison required by “inference” 
items. 
below the average delayed test results (roughly 
64 per cent. correct) 
Statistically, there is about one chance in five 


from guided reading. 


thousand that any student will do as well from 
lecture or unguided reading with the aid of 
notes as he will from guided reading, on either 
immediate tests or tests delayed for 4 weeks. 
In explanation of these results it is urged 
that there are very large and important differ- 
ences in method. Also, the students seemed to 
work considerably harder during the guided 
reading than during the lecture or the unguided 
reading. This was an almost unanimous report 
Most of the 
students also reported more interest and more 
reasoning activity. 


of both students and instructors. 


In trying to analyze learn- 
ing processes one is baffled by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the essential mechanisms of learning 
and the varied results of experimental attempts. 
From nearly all theoretical points of view, how- 
ever, learning takes place more rapidly and 
more permanently if there is a particular ten- 
sion or desire which gives intensity or concen- 
tration to the act. 
such as a topical presentation of experimental 
procedures, the organization of the items or 
generalizations into more meaningful patterns 
is probably a most important act-of “learning. 
Little seems to be retained without this “organ- 
izing” activity over a long period of time 
(Greene,'? Powers'®) unless it is continually 


Furthermore, in situations, 


17 E, B. Greene, ‘‘The Retention of Information 
Learned in College Classes,’’ Jour. of Ed. Res., 
24: 262-273, 1931. 

18S. R. Powers, ‘‘ Diagnostic Study of Subject 
Matter of High School Chemistry,’’ Teachers Col- 
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used or relearned. The guided reading seems to 


demand this activity of comparison and organ- 
t to a much larger extent than the others. 


ation to a mu 
urged that the guided read- 


leal in the choice of ques- 


It would 
ing as used nere 1s 


With more 


objectives, better materials could undoubtedly 


tions. careful consideration of 


be prepared. 

It may also be argued that this guided read- 
ing method affords too much guidance, and that 
a student should be left to discover important 


relationships for himself. This, of course, must 
differ with the 
course, but in so far as a course does seek to 


students and the particular 
develop techniques or evaluation, some guidance 
is helpful. The guided reading seems to offer 
by far the most efficient method of concentrat- 
ing on course objectives such as the acquisition 
of specific information and comparison of vari- 


ous relationships. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study has made comparisons between 
three methods of presenting material to college 
students; lectures, unguided reading and guided 
reading, with and without notes. It was found 
on both immediate tests and tests after from 
one to four weeks that the results of the guided 
reading were very superior to either the results 
The 


differences were in all eases large and reliable. 


of the lecture or the unguided reading. 


This superiority was greater in items which 
required inferences from more than one part of 
the topic than in items which required only 
specific information. Roughly, the gain of the 
ruided reading method over either of the others 
was 50 per cent. for information items and 500 
per cent. for inference items. It is thought 
that these differences were due to the more ac- 
tive comparisons made during the guided read- 
ing and the greater interest shown. On the 
delayed tests the “inference” items were retained 
a little better than “information” items. These 
results indicate that for this situation there is 
chance in five thousand 


much as one 


lly ealeulated that any student from 


not as 
statistical 
these groups would do as well after either lec- 
ture or unguided reading, as after the guided 


reading periods. 
lege, Columbia University, Contrib. to Ed., 149: 
pp. 49-54, 1924, 
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The comparison of lecture and unguided 
reading procedures showed that the average 
student did equally well after either presentg- 
tion, but that the good readers did considerably 
better after their own reading than they did 
after the lectures, while the poor readers did 
better after the lectures than after their own 
reading. 

During some of the lecture and unguided 
reading periods students were allowed to take 
notes in their usual manner. These notes were 
collected and scored according to a fairly reli- 
able scale. There was a tendency for a larger 
percentage of students to take notes during 
their lectures than during their own reading and 
the notes taken during lectures were more de- 
tailed than those taken during reading. On 
immediate and delayed tests the effect of note- 
taking was negligible when students were not 
allowed to use their notes for review. When 
allowed to inspect their notes during the delayed 
tests the group averages improved considerably, 
from approximately 46 per cent. to 54 per cent. 
of total items, but not to the level of averages 
from the guided reading periods of 64 per cent. 
correct. 

These results are fairly conclusive for the 
particular students and presentations reported, 
but they should not be used as a basis for 
sweeping generalizations concerning the rela- 
tive worth of all lectures and guided study 
plans. <A large number of extremely significant 
and interesting studies must be made in order 
to evaluate differences in rate of presentation, 
effectiveness of individual lecturers, complexity 
of topics and demonstrations, training in listen- 
ing, reading and note-taking. In addition, the 
total situation must be considered in such mat- 
ters as availability of printed materiai and tra- 
ditional practises. 

Epwarp B. GREENE 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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